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IRON. 


The clesntll asa ts thotson 
important of all metals and, 
next to aluminium, the most 
widely distributed. It has 
been estimated that there is 
an average of one cwt. of 
iron for every ton of the 
earth’s crust. There are 
many different forms of iron 
ore, but only four—haema- 

tite, magnetite, limonite and siderite—are of industrial value. Most of 
the iron ore mined in England comes from the siderite deposits at 
Corby in Northamptonshire and the Scunthorpe district of Lincolnshire. 
Iron ore smelted in a blast furnace with coke and limestone becomes 
pig iron, the raw material from which cast iron, wrought iron and steel 
are made. Steel, the strongest metal in common use, is iron containing 
about 1% of carbon. Though iron is a newcomer compared with 
copper and bronze, more than 3,000 years ago it was used to make 
implements and weapons. Today it is an essential in the structure of 
civilization. Without it. there would be no railways, steamships, sky- 
scrapers or machinery. Apart from its use in the construction of 
chemical plant, iron and some of its compounds are vital in certain 
chemical processes. 

LC.I. uses iron as a catalyst in the production of 

synthetic ammonia, and iron pyrites—a sulphide of 

iron—in sulphuric acid manufacture. It also uses 

some of the oxides of iron to make pigments for the © 

paint and rubber industries. : 
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——TAKE UP PELMANISM 
And Overcome Worry 











ORRY uses an immense amount 

of vital force. People who worry 
not only use up their energy during 
the day by worrying, but they rob 
themselves of that greatest of all 
restoratives, sleep. People who worry 
can’t sleep. They lose their appetite. 
They often end up by getting really 
ill. How often have you heard it said, 
“I am worried to death !”’ ? 

What do you suppose would happen 
if a person who was putting himself 
into mental, moral, and physical bank- 
ruptey by worrying, were to convert 
all this worry-energy into constructive 
action? In no time at all he would 
have accomplished so much that he 
would have nothing to worry about. 

Nothing is more discouraging to a 
worrying person than to have someone 
say, ‘‘ Oh, don’t worry, it will all come 
out right !”’ 

That is not reassuring at all. The 
worrying one can’t see how it is going 
to come cut all right. But if the people 
who worry could be shown how to over- 
come the troubles that cause worry, 
they soon would cease wasting their 
very life-blood in worrying. Instead, 
they would begin devoting their energies 
to a constructive effort that would gain 
them freedom from worry for the rest 
of their lives. You say that sounds 
plausible, but can it be done ? 

It can be done, and is being done, by 
Pelmanism every day. This is all the 
more remarkable because to-day the 
whole world is in an upset condition 
and people are worrying to an unusual 
extent. Yet, every mail brings letters 
to the Pelman Institute from grateful 
Pelmanists who have ceased to worry. 

People to-day are all too prone to 
complain that they just have to worry. 
But once they become Pelmanists they 
cease this negative form of thought. 





HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
The Pelman ao Lesomew Institute teaches French, 
erman and Italian without transla- 
tion. Wie =z rticulars and specimen lesson 
of the language t interests you, which will be 
sent gratis and post free. 
Reduced fees for serving and ez- Service 
oe of Her Majesty's Forces. 


elman Languages Institute, 
102 Neto Mansions, Wigmore 
London, W.1. 
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What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’s 
latent powers and develops them to the 
highest point of efficiency. It banishes 
such weaknesses and defects as : 
Pessimism 
Indefiniteness 
Forgetfulness 
Mind-Wandering Self-Consciousness 
Weakness of Will Lack of Confidence 
All these defects and weaknesses can 
be completely overcome by a course of 
Pelmanism. 


Indecision 
Depression 
Aimlessness 





Reduced fees for serving and ez-Service members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply Sor | Services Enrolment Form.) 


Then there are those opposite quali- 
ties which are valuable in every aspect 
of living : 


—Courage 

—Ambition 

—Perception 

—Reliability 

—Will-Power 

—Resourcefulness 

You can develop and strengthen all 

these by a course of Pelmanism. 


Remember—Everythiag you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in The Science of Success, 
which will be sent you, post free, on 
application to :— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Established over 50 years Callers welcomed 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


To The Pelman Institute, 
: 102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


‘*The Science of Success,” please 











PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard H AMSTER- 
| re & Prinsengracht 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 

Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
ipo. Boz 1489). JOHANNESBURG. P.O. Bos 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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18th century Scottish 


Jacobite tumbler, ex- 

quisitely engraved with 

a portrait of Prince : . - . 

Charles Edward. ~ a e 8 

. > > P Appointment 
(From the Royal Scottish ae ‘ Clear Merchants 


Museum, Edinburgh.) to the 
late King George V! 


Making fine things is a Scottish habit 


Just 25 years after the ‘ Forty-five’, John Cotton’s new tobacco was 
winning a reputation for excellence in Edinburgh. For 182 years 
this cool and fragrant leaf, entirely free from artificial flavouring, 
has been the critical pipe smoker’s choice. And to-day John 
Cotton No. 1 Cigarettes are winning equal renown among the men 
and women who seek a deeper satisfaction from their smoking. 





John Cotton Tobacco Nos. | and 2, 
4/9 oz. No. 4, 4/5 oz. 
Empire, 4/14 oz. 

No. 1 Cigarettes, 3/11 for 20. 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 





a 
Established 1825 (, ~ Assets exceed £95,000,000 


Ensure a good education for your child 
The Standard “‘ Public Schools ’’ Policy effected now will secure 
£40 A SCHOOL TERM FOR FIVE YEARS 


—_ the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what the future may hold 
or you. 
The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed as desired. 
University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory and Public Schools. 
Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education envisaged, with dates of birth 
of parent and child, to 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 
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etree 
oliday 


— the tyres with 
the GOLD SEAL 


Carefree holidays depend on trouble-free 
tyres. That’s why so many motorists are 
starting the summer by fitting the latest 
and best Dunlop car tyre—and so should you. 
The Gold Seal on the sidewall means: 


@ Stronger and more flexible casing 
for greatest durability and maximum 
riding comfort. 


@ Non-Static properties for improved 
radio reception. 


@ Compounds which provide highest 
resistance to abrasion and wear. 


Motoring 


with Dunlop 


Pig 


@ Patented Dunlop 
thousands of 
road. 

@ Deep-pattern tread giving non-skid 
efficiency right to the end. 


@ Silent running throughout its 
long life. 


tread with 
‘teeth’ to bite the 


DUNLOP 


THEY’RE FIRST IN SAFETY 
AND LONG LIFE 


— wel they cosT wo more! 
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YOU can help to 


keep HIM Siniling 


Donations are more than ever necessary 
to aid us in our work. In these days 
of rising prices we know it may be 
difficult, but our costs are rising too. 
Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny you can spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 








Kelvin 


MARINE acre 


Diesel and Petrol/Paraffin—7} to 132 H.P. 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compression-ignition, 
solid injection, in a range of eight models from 22 to 


32 H.P. 
Comply with Lloyd’sand Board of Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol/Paraffin) 


Ina range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P, 


All Kelvinengines are suppiied with full marine equipment, 


TheBergius ©.ltd 


OOBBIE's e aemiaminets — GLASGOW C.4 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


POLL AL ALL ALLELE 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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shows that 


Euthymol 


is a 
remarkable 
toothpaste! 


It’s the selected ingredients that make 
Euthymol Toothpaste different. 
It is scientifically prepared to SS 


and gums clean, fresh and & 
healthy. And the unusual {Ss 
flavour tells you it’s ‘ 
doing its job! 

ask your Chemist's 

opinion of 


EUTHY MOL 


Standard Size 1/9 * DOUBLE Size 2/9 





Life-boat men volunteer their lives . . . 
you can volunteer a contribution 
. . . Help them to carry on this voluntary 


work of saving lives by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small. 





SS ae 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
Secretary 

















King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


‘KingGeorgelV 


OW Scotch Whisky 








Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 








THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH 
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it’s only fair 
to warn you 


... that the new 
Sobranie Straight 
Cut Virginia will make you a con- 
firmed smoker for life. There'll be no 
turning back—its smooth smoking, its 
inimitable flavour will captivate you. 
Here is Sobranie’s age-old tradition 
happily wedded 


to the Virginia SOBRANIE 


vogue of today. a cut 


POONA ALLOA LEA LAAN POOR Ras A an is _ 











CRAVEN 


Tobacco man 


Here’s tobacco that scores ‘all round the 
wicket ’. Your first pipe of CRAVEN tells you 
why men who demand a luxurious smoke and 
top value for money are faithful to this fine 
tobacco — year in and year out. Such frag- 
rance and flavour, such cool, slow smoking. 


Choose today from three fine b'ends. 


Craven Mixture 4'6 an oz., Craven Empire de Luxe 
Mixture 4/2 an oz., Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 an oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 





THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 500 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be gladly furnished. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and . 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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¢Yers EXCLUSIVE ACCOMMODATION 
FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF PASSENGERS Sytld-lWide Sowices 


Linking 
U.K.CANADA USA. 


with 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA 


EGYPT and SUDAN 
INDIA and PAKISTAN 
CEYLON and BURMA 
MALAYA, PHILIPPINES 
CHINA and JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
LIVERPOOL, Tower Building. GLASGOW, 75 Bothwell St.,C.2 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
CLOCK SPECIALISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 
87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh. Telephone: Central 4898 





The beautiful gifts illustrated are 
taken from the many always on view at 
87 George Street. They express to a 
wonderful degree the care and 
consideration given in their selection 
and will truly convey sentiments 


of regard and fine feeling. 
in yellow and white 


9-ct. gold set with amethysts 


. 
and rose diamonds £32 Heather spray brooch 


in 9-ct. gold set with 
pearls £13 15 


Heather spray 


brooch in 9-ct. gold 


set with “i OUR NEW SILVER ROOM is now open—a roon 

Is £24 of quiet dignity, where beautiful and prac 
€aris ~ ° ° i ° 

P tical silver goods may be inspected anc 


pure hased at leisure. 

THE JEWELLERY AND WATCH REPAIR SERVIC 
is available to give immediate and skilfu 
attention to your requirements. 


Prices quoted include purchase tax ; all export orders are free of purchase tax. 





Quaichs 


Reprodu tions 
in silver of these 
ancient Scottish 
drinking vessels 
in five sizes 
4gin £12 

Agin £9 

Qin £5 


2in 


itin £2 


re ~~ ) . 
Lar ger sizes, up to 12in. in diameter are avatlable 


Scottish. Flawless material 
and workmanship give the 


attractive Thistle desion 


1 above are some 
pieces from the suite 


ren tems 
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BARNEYS *. . blissful 
companion for the 
contented fireside 
hours ~ 


Bucks. 
December, 1951. 
Dear Sir, 

No doubt vou receive a great many 
appreciative letters from time to time about 
** Barney's,” but nevertheless I feel I must 
write to tell you what ** Barney's’ has meant 
to me through the years. I have not gone 
through all the vicissitudes of fortune experi- 
enced by some of your customers, but am 
merely an ordinary pipe smoker who finds that 
** Barney's” during the day helps with the most 
abstruse calculations, and better still, it is the 
most blissful companion for the contented 
fireside hours. 


Yours faithfully, 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
sonal despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free, in 2 lb. parcels, to many lands but not 
as yettoall. Write..... 


Barneys Bureau, 24 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 
Punchbowle (fu//), Barneys (medium) and 


Parsons Pleasure (mild) Home Prices 45d. oz 


(327, John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 








Final iw 1793... 


SUPREME TODAY 


For over 150 years dis- 
cerning men and women 
have found the ideal hair- 
dressing and tonic in 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 
Besides dressing the hair 
perfectly, Rowland’s Ma- 
cassar Oil gives it vitality 
and invigorates the scalp. 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


| 
) 
) 
) 
) 
~ 


& — a SI 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life. It entirely obviates the necessity for stimulants, 
and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues and invigorating the 
whole nervous system. 

The originals of these letters (and many more) from 
people who have recently taken this treatment are 
available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd. 


“ The treatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that I 
shall not need further assistance for many years 
if ever again. Your treatment is a public benefit 
and deserves to be universally known and 
appreciated. R.——.” 27/3 

“Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent successful and I thank you for your 
patient attention. [I have completely conquered 
the addiction and am very fit, well and happy, 
So, needless to say, is my wife. 
$/3/1952. 

“If you look up your records, you will find 
my name—many years ago. I am now in my 
79th year. Since | took your treatment, | have 


been the happiest man and most energetic. 
22/1/1952. 








Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part of 
he country and abroad, under plain sealed cover 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A.., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London. 
Tel.: WELBECK 5832. 


Lid., 
W.1. 
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GOLD: m- legend of Jason and the Argonauts 

and their quest for the Golden Fleece is an inter- 

esting example of the way in which the passage of 

time tends to surround disreputable exploits with a 

rosy glow of romance. It is now generally accepted 

that the voyage of the Argo was in fact a marauding 
expedition directed against the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Colchis who extracted alluvial gold from the river sands by a 
process involving the use of sheepskins. Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known to man, the amount produced 
by the whole of the ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present production of the Union of 
South Africa. Here the famous Witwatersrand goldfield alone 
has produced, in less than seventy years, nearly 470 million 
ounces of fine gold worth approximately £2,260,000,000. We 
can always provide full and up-to-date reports from our 
branches in the Union for business men who are interested in 


OP ALTO LL” OS 


market conditions or commercial undertakings in the country. 
Enquiries are welcomed by our Intelligence Department at the 
address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


Pees nee 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


During the 200 years of its history, the Bank has maintained a tradition of the personal 
touch, and is to-day exceptionally well equipped to provide its customers with a Banking 
service which is adaptable, individual and complete. 

Head Office: ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland and in London 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOTAL ASSETS ; ‘ ‘ £166,583,788 











BARR & STROUD 


Binoculars 
and 


Monoculars 


Send for list 
B51/WB 


post free 


ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
GLASGOW, W.3 LONDON, S.W.1 


Ps 3]05* So] 555) 


The East End Mission ! 











Founded 1885 
The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness 
through word and deed among people of all ages in the East End of London. 
The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- 
tributions for its continuance. : 
A postcard secures a free copy of the ‘East End Star’ (illustrated). 
Please send your gifts to the Superintendent, Rev. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 
583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 


lolol lel Oe ee Oe 
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BRITISH * SEAGULL 
‘The best- Gutboard Motor in the World” 








THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., 
POOLE, DORSET. Tel: POOLE 818 














A “terrifically exciting” 
story of espionage in 
occupied Norway; of 
sheer bluff outwitting 
German patrols; of a 
thrilling escape in a 
leaking boat. 
by OLUF REED OLSEN 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


MY WAY LEADS ME SEAWARD 


by FRANK WIGHTMAN. Writing in a vivid and colourful style, the author 
of The Wind is Free describes his wanderings among the Caribbean and 
West Indian Islands. Illustrated. 18s. net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


SUE = 


The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS * 
SPECIALISTS IN TRACING OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) - Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


STMAVHUANUNANNAANANOUUUQUGu44UouendevnegnvnggvQqdnuqgcucccocacneeegrgsgvseosvovieqsuereecggsdvenyvounsovecsereavvnensguseyuesnenen TUELTUOC TTT Fe 
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LIFE IN A 
LITTLE-KNOWN LAND 


AFRICAN 
JUNGLE 
DOCTOR 


WERNER JUNGE 


THis is the story of the 
author's years in the Negro 
republic of Liberia. It is 
both an informal social study 
and an exciting account 
of trek and adventure 


With 15 half-tone plates 


12/6 net 


———————_ }} ARRAP = 














gs FOR 


os NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES 


Specimen Annual Rates —Overseas Only 


Aeroplane . " . - £3 
Autocar 5 


Britannia & Eve 

Country Life , ‘ ; 
Daily Graphic (Weekly Edit.) 
Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.) . 
Illustrated ° ° 
Illustrated London News 
Motor Boat & Yachting 
News of the World 

Picture Post . 

Punch 

Sphere 

Studio 

Tatle 5 p 
Times Weekly Review 
Vogue 


Blackwood’s Magazine ‘ce 
1 


Subscriptions subject to fluctuation 
WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 


Cannon House 
Macklin Street. London, W.C.2 











Reverie 


of a 

Qw hai 

and 

Other Stories 


by 


J. K. STANFORD 


* 
Price 106 
* 


“The flashes of delicious humour 
and the capacity of the author to 
translate precisely the thought of the 
East in simple intelligible language 
are so delightful that one cannot 
resist the temptation of re-reading the 
book.” —Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


* 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 
Edinburgh and London 
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| 95? - Some books 


of Importance 


ESCAPE 
The Coilditz Story 


Tnis is the story of the ‘Greatest Escaping Club of all ’—the castle where the 
Germans assembled the prisoners of all nations who could not be confined 
within the wire of the normal P.O.W. camp. 


Written by P. R. REID 
a Scotsman who escaped from Colditz Castle 


Illustrated by WATTON 
a Colditz P.O.W. who survived. 


Potitics 


In An Age of Revolution 
CYRIL GARBETT 2nd Edition (20/- net) 
Archbishop of York 


** A vivid and comprehensive picture of the whole social and political movement 
of our time.” Times Lit. Supp. 


Southwards from China 


A Survey oF SoutH-East ASIA SINCE 1945 
WOODROW WYATT, M.P. (10/6 net) 


Whatever happens in South-East Asia in the next few years is bound to be of 
intimate concern to every individual in the West. * It deserves to be read widely 
and studied carefully . . . informed and vivid expositions of the difficulties 
which the * new’ nations of South-East Asia are facing.” 

Times Lit. Supp. 


SPAIN 


Round and about Spain 
A. F. TSCHIFFELY (20/- net) 


“ This book is wholly delightful . . . it is warmly to be recommended, alike to 
all who know Spain already or to those who have a hankering to go there.” 
Sacherverell Sitwell (Spectator) 

The Publishers are 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 


Publishers of the Thorndike Dictionaries 
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| Seaway to the sun 
1S Halcyon times 


21 Rationed in England? 
and... THE COMPLETE ANSWER! par res kam nl 
A ROUND VOYAGE TO SOUTH AMERICA 
by the Royal Mail Steamers “ANDES” or 
“ALCANTARA” — calling at France, Spain, 
Portugal, Las Palmas, Brazil and Uruguay — 
with 6/8 days stay on board in Buenos Aires. 


16 Doctors orders? 
22 You find it voyaging with R.M.L 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
Tel : MANsion House 0522 





WEST END PASSENGER OFFICE : America House, Cockspur Street 
London, S.W.! Tel : WHitehal!l 9646 
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IN THE FIRE. 


BY ‘ WON-TOLLA.’ 


It is March in its most leonine 
mood. Yesterday was warm 
and even sultry, and walking 
along the deep-banked lane to 
the wood where I replenish my 
supply of logs, I noticed that 
the hedges were already garbed 
with a gauze-like cloak of green 
and that some crimson lambs’ 
tails were hanging from the bare 
branches of the poplars. By the 
side of a little brook I saw a 
sight that convinced me that 
spring had really come at last. 
A cock grey-wagtail, in the full 
glory of his blue-grey tail coat, 
black cravat and bright yellow 
waistcoat, was courting his lady. 
He soared and hovered over her 
head, dipping and posturing in 
the air, his little body tense 
with an emotion and ecstasy 
that was embellished and added 
to by his tremulous, warbling 
song. Then he would land be- 
side her and run, first to one 
side and then to the other, 
in elegant, gliding sweeps with 
his long tail rocking vertically. 


Surely a sight that for graceful 
dignity has no parallel among 
British birds. 

But that was yesterday. To- 
day everything is different, and 
the dark skies are so low that 
they seem to be resting on the 
tree-tops. A vicious wind is 
blowing with ever - increasing 
fury and an icy rain is battering 
and rattling against the windows 
in angry gusts. Thankfully— 
although it is only four o’clock 
in the afternoon—I draw the 
curtains of the _ sitting-room, 
intent on putting in some work, 
long overdue, on the family 
accounts. 

But before I begin, the fire 
wants some adjusting and that 
sweet-smelling fir log is just 
what it needs. 

I pull up the armchair, and 
am lost. 

What a lot of water, I think, 
must be falling out of the 
heavens. 

At once the fire sits up and 
takes notice. 

D 
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“Talking of water,” it says 
conversationally as it breaks 
into a cheerful blaze, “ don’t 
you remember .. .?” 

The accounts are consigned 
once again to the limbo of 
unnecessary trivialities as to- 
gether we go, the fire and I, 
a-gypsying over the years. 


‘* Wandering with the 
wind, 


Vagabond and unconfined !”’ 


wandering 


Once upon a time, at the 
beginning of the century and in 
the days before the countries of 
the world had taken up their 
never-ending task of self-immola- 
tion and suicide, a small boy 
sat in a rude wooden hut beside 
the River Eden, eating hot 


fried sausages with his fingers. 
But, for once, his attention and 
energy were not wholly concen- 
trated on his food, and his eyes 


and thoughts never left the 
parade of six silver fish that lay 
on the grass outside the door of 
the hut. Presently the Master 
of Ceremonies and owner of 
that particular stretch of water 
noticed the boy’s preoccupation. 
Nudging the lad’s mother he 
whispered, ‘“‘ Look at Tim! I'll 
take him out afterwards and 
let him try a cast or two. The 
rod will be far too heavy for 
him, but it won’t hurt him and 
he’ll enjoy it, I fancy.” 

‘“ You won’t let him get his 
feet wet?’ said the anxious 
parent. 

“Of course I will! He'll 
never learn to fish until he’s 
been soaked up to his eyebrows. 
But don’t worry. Ill see he 
comes to no harm.” 
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And so it came about that 
the small. boy, wielding the 
heavy rod rather in the fashion 
of an ancient battle-axe, cast 
his line upon the waters. 

No! It did not happen at the 
first cast. This story is, I hope, 
not as fishy as all that. But it 
most certainly did about ten 
minutes later, and as the point 
dipped and the reel screamed to 
the salmon’s first rush, the small 
boy yelled in unison and dropped 
the rod! 

Luckily the bank was high at 
this spot and there were no 
trees or bushes. The Master, 
standing behind him, snatched 
up the rod with a muttered 
“My God!” and, after an 
anxious minute or so, succeeded 
in obtaining a modicum of con- 
trol and started playing the 
fish. An hour it took, and twice 
they had to embark in a small 
boat, piloted by the gillie, and 
cross and recross the stream. 
But eventually a tired fish was 
brought within reach of the 
gaff, the rod was handed back 
to the boy for the last few 
seconds, and nineteen pounds of 
fresh-run salmon lay on the bank 
at his feet. 

And thus began, with very 
nearly the heaviest fish I have 
ever caught, a lifelong love of 
fishing. 

But this is going to be no tale 
of heavy baskets and gigantic 
fish killed, or lost, up and down 
the waterways of the world. It 
has, in fact, very little to do with 
fishing at all, for my angling 
career has been nothing to write 
home -about. But so often 
something interesting, and even 
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exciting, happened while I was 
idling beside some lonely waters 
or engaged in pitting such 
small skill as I possess against 
the inhabitants of river, lake 
or pool; and even when the 
day was blank and nothing 
untoward occurred, it was seldom 
that Nature did not lift a corner 
of the veil that hides her secrets 
and that a lesson in wood- or 
water-craft was not learned. 


It was at the very end of a 
hot-weather tiger shoot in the 
Central Provinces, and since I 
had run out of hard cash I 
could not afford to have another 
beat. I had sat up two nights 
in succession for a panther who 
never turned up, and now, in 
default of any more exciting 
pastime, was whiling away the 
last afternoon of my leave fish- 
ing. I realise that that remark 
alone is enough to damn me for 
all time in the eyes of all fanatical 
fishermen, but, in my opinion, 
the two sports of big-game 
hunting and fishing do not go 
well together. The reason for 
my forming this opinion will 
shortly be obvious. 

Although the hot season was 
well advanced, there was still 
plenty of water in the main 
stream of the river, and, know- 
ing there were no crocodiles in 
the vicinity, I had waded thigh- 
deep into the water dressed 
solely in shirt, shorts, and canvas 
shoes. 

My catch—half a dozen or so 
of a nondescript type of mud- 
fish—lay on the bank. Suddenly, 
from the jungle behind me, I 
heard the most unstealthy 
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rustlings and the crackling of 
dry leaves, and as I stared, 
wondering what great beast 
would make a noise like that, 
out on to the open grassy bank 
stalked a fairy. The King of 
Fairies, in fact, King Oberon in 
person. It must have heen he, 
because on that far-off Mid- 
summer Night Oberon entered 
the glade with his Train, and 
now here was this fairy doing 
the self-same thing. And a 
gorgeous Train it was, em- 
blazoned with brilliant ‘ moons,’ 
each having a bail of peacock 
blue in the centre, and flaming 
iridescent ‘swords’; and draped 
over his shoulders was a surcoat 
of golden-brown mail. 

Momentarily in that  en- 
chanted glade did I expect to 
hear Titania’s voice exclaim 
petulantly— 


** What, jealous Oberon! . 
Why art thou here, 
Come from the furthest steep of 
India. ..?” 


Slowly and with stately grace 


the king moved down to the 
water and, having drunk his fill, 
spread his Train, a radiant, 
breath - taking loveliness of 
blues and greens and purples, 
glinting and shimmering in the 
rays of a setting sun. Then, 
with a haughty glance at the 
mortal standing humbly in the 
water, he retraced his steps with 
slow dignity and disappeared 
into the green fairyland of the 
jungle. 

The mortal went on fishing 
and the shadows lengthened. 

My thoughts were far away 
as I stood motionless in the pool 
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watching my line. I thought of 
the ten months that must pass 
before I could once more pitch 
my tent under the banyan tree, 
unpack my rifles and taste again 
the freedom of the jungles. And 
I pondered with dread the vista 
of the days and nights ahead, 
cooped up in the stuffy, humid 
atmosphere of Fort William 
during the rains, trying to keep 
a British regiment fit and happy 
despite the ever-growing inci- 
dence of sickness and guard 
duties. And so it was only by 
gradual stages that I became 
aware of that indescribable feel- 
ing of being watched. Slowly, 
with my scalp pricking, I turned 
my head and then froze with 
terror. 

There was no need to carry 
on with the simile of King 


Oberon and say “ Be it ounce 


or cat or bear . . . wake when 
some vile thing is near.” For 
there was no doubt whatever 
what this was and I was very 
wide awake indeed. Seated on 
the bank beside my fish, staring 
at me and utterly immobile 
except for a slight twitching of 
his tail, was a big panther. I 
had no doubt that it was the 
same beast that I had sat up 
for and I wondered, stupidly, if 
he knew about that and would 
overlook it, for I was feeling 
very naked and frightened. He 
had a glorious dark coat, shining 
with a rich golden colour, and 
the black rings and spots camou- 
flaged him perfectly against the 
light and shade of his back- 
ground. 

He showed absolutely no fear. 
On the contrary, he was 
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supremely aware of the advan- 
tage he held and his face had 
that cruel, evil look that is 
typical of the panther. The 
Americans have a word for it— 
mean. He looked, as he no 
doubt was, a mean swine. 

For an age—I shall never 
know how long—the impasse 
continued. I thought of sub- 
merging like a submarine and 
going down to periscope depth 
with just my eyes and nose 
above water, but it might, I 
imagined, make him inquisitive, 
and, besides, it was so damned 
undignified ! 

Then I thought of shouting 
to try and frighten him away, 
but I quickly thought better of 
it. He did not look that sort of 
a panther. So I finally stayed 
as motionless as I knew how, 
getting colder and colder; for 
even in an Indian hot weather 
it can be a chilly pastime to 
stand perfectly still in running 
water. 

The trouble was that I knew 
enough about panthers to realise 
that their actions under a given 
set of circumstances were com- 
pletely unpredictable. I have 
known them avoid the most 
palatable bait tied up under a 
well-hidden machan, and, on 
the other hand, I have shot 
one at four o’clock in the 
afternoon from a tree within 
two hundred yards of a sawmill 
going full blast; so, although 
I had always understood that 
eats hated water, I did not put 
an aquatic display beyond the 
powers or inclinations of my 
friend on the bank. 

However, as luck would have 
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it, he got bored first; and 
bored is the right word ; for sud- 
denly he yawned prodigiously, 
allowing me a clear view of his 
teeth and gullet, and then calmly 
crouched down and began to eat 
my fish. 

Somehow I had never expected 
that crowning insult. It had 
never even occurred to me that 
panthers did eat fish, though 
since they are prominent mem- 
bers of the cat tribe I suppose 
it was perfectly natural. But, 
disgusted though I was, there 
was nothing I could do about it. 
And all the time he was eating he 
watched me with those green, 
slanting, wicked eyes. 

When he had finished he sat 
back on his haunches, licked his 
whiskers a couple of times, and 
then stalked off, his tail waving 
majestically and triumphantly. 

“Just so!’? I muttered; 
appropriately I thought, but 
softly, in case I attracted his 
attention. ‘ The prototype, the 
ruddy original, in fact, of the 
Cat that Walked by Himself, 
walking by his wild lone through 
the Wild, Wet Woods and waving 
his wild tail.” 

I gave him ten minutes and 
then waded ashore, my interest 
in fish and fishing at an incred- 
ibly low ebb. 


‘“What about me?’ remarked 
my fire sulkily. ‘‘ Aren’t I at 
alow ebb too? And as I suggest 
most of your stories to you, 
I think I am entitled to a little 
consideration ! ”’ 

I got up obediently, put on 
a lump of coal—a deadly insult 
to a self-respecting log fire—by 


way of correction, and glanced 
out of the window. Through 
the murk outside I could see 
that the ground was already 
covered with a light powdery 
snow. 

My fire blazed up angrily. 
“You ought to be glad you’re 
not out in it,” it flared. ‘‘ You’d 
be singing a different tune if 
you were up over the Passes 
instead of sitting, huddled up 
like a dormouse, expecting me 
to do all your work for you.” 

“Up over the Passes,” I 
mused. “Thank you. That 
reminds me...” 


Way back in the early °20’s 
the Razmak Brigade was en- 
gaged in that evergreen opera- 
tion of the old Army known as 
‘Showing the Flag.’ The local 
Mahsuds and Waziris had been 
getting a trifle above themselves 
and it was deemed expedient by 
the powers that be that we 
should parade in force and 
wander about the Frontier hills 
for a fortnight or so in the depth 
of winter. 

We had trekked around for 
some days and had eventually 
reached Datta Khel Fort, that 
veritable outpost of Empire, 
where we spent two days and 
nights. Part of the second day 
was devoted to repairing and 
tidying up the cemetery in 
which, among others, lay seven 
officers who were treacherously 
murdered in 1897 while having 
tea with one of the local maliks. 

The nights were apt to be 
restive; for a large perimeter 
camp is a target and a tempta- 
tion that no self-respecting local 
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inhabitant can possibly resist. 
But, except for loss of sleep and 
tempers, we suffered no damage, 
and on the third morning set 
out to retrace our steps to 
Mohammed Khel, moving, this 
time, over the notorious Spin- 
chilla Pass, the scene of several 
ambushes and  “ regrettable 
incidents.” The distance by 
this route was only seven and a 
half miles, but it was the most 
difficult country we had yet 
encountered — just a complete 
maze of snow-covered hills and 
nullahs and a track about two 
yards wide. The regiment was 
acting as advanced guard and 
our orders were to halt at the 
top of the Pass. 
Unfortunately — it 
that the orders for 
body were different. 


appeared 
the main 
Someone 


had blundered. The Pass, one 
of the most potentially danger- 
ous spots in the whole of the 
Frontier, became blocked with a 
solid mass of infantry, gunners, 
and pack transport, trying to 
pass each other and at the same 


time keep a 
narrow track. 

Into the middle of this jam- 
boree rode—or rather blasted— 
the Brigade Commander, and 
over the subsequent proceedings 
I will draw a decent veil. But 
I felt very sorry for the Staff 
officer concerned. 

On the latter stages of this 
march our Commanding Officer 
met an old Khassadar subedar 
wearing the Croix de Guerre 
and, very generously, offered the 
old man one of his treasured 
Burma cheroots. It was the 
joke of the regiment for weeks 


footing on the 
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that the next time they met, the 
old boy cut the Colonel dead. 

One of the heroes of the 
Column was the Brigade Photo- 
grapher, or “ B.F.,” as he was 
universally termed. And very 
proud was he of his title. He 
and his three assistant B.F.s 
were everywhere, literally carry- 
ing their lives in their hands in 
order to get their photographs. 
We were, of course, carrying out 
the normal procedure of picquet- 
ing the heights overlooking the 
track to ensure the safe passage 
of the column, and it became 
disconcerting for picquets arriv- 
ing keyed-up and breathless 
after their last rush to the top 
of some distant hill to find, not 
the gang of bloodthirsty Mahsuds 
they expected, but old B.F.’s 
grinning face with camera at the 
aiming position. His activities 
had to be curtailed when picquets 
were discovered posing grace- 
fully for their photographs on 
skylines when they should have 
been erecting sangars and siting 
Lewis-guns. But later, back in 
camp at Razmak, he reaped a 
rich harvest as a result of his 
initiative. 

When we reached Mohammed 
Khel the brigade was given two 
days’ rest, and the second after- 
noon was spent fishing in the 
Tochi River. Volunteers from 
the British officers of all regi- 
ments were called for to be 
initiated into a method of catch- 
ing fish, long practised by the 
Gurkhas, that would have made 
Isaak Walton turn in his grave. 
About a hundred of us paraded, 
armed with picks, shovels, 
buckets, and entrenching tools. 
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There was not a dry fly, or 
even a fishing-rod, among the 
lot of us. 

Two little Gurkha riflemen, 
grinning all over their broad, 
flat faces, took command, and 
removing coats, boots and socks, 
we began operations. The 
general idea is to divert the 
stream by means of a dam and 
then block the water in the old 
channel by another dam lower 
down-stream, both dams being 
constructed at the same time. 
The water is allowed to drain 
away slowly, and as it gets 
shallower so you see your fish 
leaping and darting among the 
stones and shingle as they begin 
to realise something is amiss. 
Then you just pick them out— 
if you can. 

This time the subsequent riot 
was impossible adequately to 
describe. Everyone ran amok 
at once. Some of us were on 
our knees trying to scoop the 
fish out with our hands; others 
fell on their stomachs and 
scrabbled about like mad things 
under the surface; three or 
four would dive headlong for 
the same fish and finish up 
clinging wildly to each other's 
wet hands in mistake for the 
unfortunate fish which had de- 
parted elsewhere ; and one quite 
senior major was observed trying 
to gaff his fish with the sharp 
end of a pick. The tumult was 
at its height when a roar like 
the Bull of Bashan brought the 
proceedings to an untimely end. 
It emanated from the Colonel 
of a Sikh regiment, and it 
appeared that the portion of the 
river allotted to his regiment 
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for their most necessary and 
important ablutions was down- 
stream of our dams and was 
now bone dry. Hastily we 
collected our spoils and pulled 
down the dams, restoring peace 
to the countryside and the long- 
suffering Tochi to its normal 
channel. But for all our clumsi- 


ness we had managed to get 
enough snow - trout to make a 
welcome addition to all messes, 
and we returned to our respec- 
tive camps drenched to the skin 
and thoroughly happy. 


My fire was silent and still 
inclined to be peevish and sulky. 
But I knew the antidote to its 
bad temper and fed it slowly 
with the fir-cones and pine- 
needles that I keep as a titbit. 
At once it cheered up, the 
incident of the coal forgotten 
as it gave out its perfumed 
magic. For there is nothing on 
this earth so skilful in the art of 
reviving old memories as smell. 
It is an intoxication as entrance- 
ing a8 romance and, in a moment 
of time, the smoke from the 
pine - needles became redolent 
with the scent of hemlock and 
birch and aromatic balsam-fir, 
and, once again, I was alone on 
the lake with the sweep of the 
pine-forests hemming me in and 
the blue of the sky reflected in 
the calm waters. 


It was thousands of miles 
away and on the other side of 
the world that I met the other 
king. Nobody could call that 
tough little bird a fairy, though 
imp might be a fair description. 
But not just a mischievous imp 
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such as a leprechaun or an elf 
is reputed to be. Rather was 
he a stern moralist, a sort of 
Mrs_ Be-done-by-as-you-did of 
the air, whose duty it was to 
punish the evil-doer, leaving the 
rewards of virtue to the kindlier 
administrations of the pixies and 
the nymphs. 

It was sunrise over a chain of 
lakes lying between Kingston 
and Ottawa. I had gone out in 
@ canoe very early in the morn- 
ing when all the world was a 
silver-grey and ghostly swirling 
mists lay close to the surface of 
the water. Luck had been with 


me and three nice trout lay in 
the bottom of the boat, lured to 
their doom—for the benefit of 
the purist—by a red hackle, 
whose scarlet hairs must have 
been inviting in the grey glimmer 


of dawn. Now, as the light 
grew stronger, I beached my 
boat on a little sandy cape, put 
up my rod and, fortified with a 
Thermos of hot coffee, sat watch- 
ing the miracle of the sunrise. 

Swiftly the sun’s red rim 
lifted among the dark trunks of 
the trees on the far side of the 
lake, and tongues of vivid rose 
and saffron licked out across a 
sky of palest green. The boles 
of the trees glinted pinkly where 
the sun struck them, and the wet 
dead leaves shone like precious 
gems of topaz and amethyst. 
On the water itself the mist 
began to evaporate in twisting 
spirals of silver gauze. 

I was looking at the weeds 
and tall grasses growing out of 
the water close inshore when, 
crawling slowly up a weed- 
stem, appeared a most fearsome- 
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looking dragon. It was not very 
big, perhaps two inches long, 
with a thin, tapering armour- 
plated body ending—as is the 
habit of all true dragons—in a 
spike. Six legs stuck out of a 
plated thorax, but the most 
awe-inspiring part of its 
anatomy was its head. The 
back part was taken up entirely 
with two staring, lead-coloured 
globes of eyes, and the whole of 
the face was covered by a smooth 
cowl, reft in the centre, which 
gave the dragon a weird, horrific 
expression, a frightening mix- 
ture of cruelty and _ callous 
indifference. 

For some minutes it clung 
damply to the top of the weed, 
and then, as it dried out in 
the sun and the warm breeze, 
a most extraordinary trans- 
formation came over it. Its 
armour-plating split down the 
back and fell apart like the 
cracked kernel of a walnut, 
exposing a slim body embellished 
with two pairs of fragile trans- 
parent wings, which, when 
spread, showed the delicate inter- 
mingling of the gossamer-like 
nerves. The eyes, too, had 
changed, and instead of being 
lifeless and opaque were now 
shining like live jewels. For a 
moment longer it clung. still 
staring, apparently, straight at 
me. Then it sprang into the air 
with a dry rustling of wings and 
darted out over the water, a 
radiant, shining flash of colour. 

The dragon had turned into a 
fairy. 

And what a fairy! For sheer 
ferocity, insatiate appetite, and 
wanton courage it had all the 
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were-wolves and kelpies beaten to 
a standstill. For some minutes 
I watched it hunting flies and 
mosquitoes and devouring them 
in hundreds; then it returned 
and perched on a nearby log, 
a gorgeous painted butterfly in 
its jaws. Using its front legs as 
hands to hold the still-fluttering 
insect, it crushed the lovely 
wings and body remorselessly in 
its great jaws and finally spat 
out a little round ball, all that 
remained of that unfortunate 
butterfly. For a moment it 
remained motionless apparently 
digesting its meal and then it 
was off again, hovering and 
darting over the still water. 

But now Nemesis was at hand. 
Whether or no butterflies were 
forbidden fruit in the eyes of 
the king I do not know, but it 
is certain that that particular 
meal was the last the dragon- 
fly ever ate. With a loud beat 
of sturdy wings a small brown 
bird, with silver belly and short 
dagger-like beak, flashed over 
my head, side-stepped neatly to 
allow for the dragon-fly’s frantic 
swerve, caught it cleanly in its 
beak and flew back over the 
open water-meadows behind me. 
I watched the little chap’s flight. 
In the centre of the meadow 
stood a lone poplar and half- 
way up, in the crotch of a 
branch, was what looked like an 
untidy bundle of rubbish. There, 
with the audaciousness of eagles, 
the little king-birds had made 
their nest. 

Gallantly, as behoved a king, 
the cock bird offered his prize to 
the hen sitting on her eggs or 
fledglings—I had no opportunity 
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of discovering which. Then he 
took up station on a branch 
three or four feet above the nest 
and raised his crest feathers 
showing, had I been close enough 
to see, the flame-coloured crown, 
the insignia of his royalty. 

The sun was now well up, and 
since it was unusually warm, 
innumerable bees and gnats and 
flies were busy among the tall 
grasses of the meadow, and the 
cock bird was kept fully em- 
ployed for the next half-hour 
eatching his own and his wife’s 
breakfast. 

Now undue ostentation and 
publicity invariably has to be 
paid for. This is as true among 
the wild brethren of the wilder- 
ness a8 among humans. That 
untidy nest had been carefully 
noted by certain interested 
parties ; folk who were partial 
to either eggs or fledglings. 

While the cock bird was absent 
from his post, hunting busily 
over the reed stems, a sinister, 
pointed head set on a long 
snake-like neck emerged from 
out of a patch of crimson clover 
blooms and studied the ground 
carefully. Although the poplar 
tree was isolated in the centre 
of the meadow, yet the grasses 
were long and waved gently in . 
the soft morning breeze, offering 
a very fine covered approach. 
The head and neck sank out of 
sight and, once again, every- 
thing appeared peaceful and 
normal. 

The king-bird returned and 
was engaged in feeding a nice 
fat beetle to his lady-love when 
a slight scratching noise on the 
trunk below attracted his atten- 
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tion. He cocked his head, 
peered down, and then shot into 
the air like a stone from a 
catapult, uttering a sharp urgent 
call totally different from his 
usual soft twitter. His wife 
wasted no time asking futile 
questions, but sprang up after 
him, and together they circled 
the tree screaming angrily. 
There, clinging to the bark of 
the trunk and only about three 
feet below the nest was a mink, 
his cruel eyes already glinting 
redly with the anticipation of 
killing. But he was a young 
beast and probably without any 
previous experience of king- 
birds. Stooping with the speed 
of light, they struck at him, 
buffeting his face with their 


wings and jabbing at his eyes 
with their sharp, wedge-shaped 


beaks. Though half blinded by 
the attack and by the blood 
running over his face from a 
dozen scalp wounds, the mink 
managed to climb on to a 
branch that at least restored his 
equilibrium and gave him the 
opportunity to strike back. But 
quick as he was and vicious as 
were the snaps of his pointed 
fangs, the two little birds were 
quicker and not once did the 
mink so much as touch a feather. 
Then he completely lost his 
temper and, squealing with rage, 
sat up on his haunches, front 
paws in the air, like a boxer 
preparing to meet the rush of 
his opponent. 

Whether or not the birds had 
rehearsed the next move I can- 
not say, but it was beautifully 
executed. The hen bird dived 
straight at the mink’s face and, 
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as he half rose to meet her rush, 
swerved at the last second. 
While he was still occupied and 
off-balance, the cock struck him 
full in the middle of his back 
and knocked him, spinning and 
spitting, clean out of the tree. 
It was a good twenty-foot drop, 
but, being a mink, he twisted in 
the air and landed on his feet. 
That, however, was more than 
enough for him, and arching his 
back like a looper- worm, he 
shot through the grass in a series 
of gigantic leaps. The king- 
birds followed him to the edge 
of the meadow, then returned to 
their tree, the hen resuming her 
post on the nest and the cock 
preening himself with every sign 
of self-satisfaction. 

It was unfortunate for the 
crow that he should arrive on 
the scene at this particular 
moment and perch on the very 
topmost bough of the poplar. 
He had not even glanced at the 
nest, and possibly he meant no 
harm—though as far as any 
crow is concerned that state- 
ment is open to argument— 
when the storm hit him. The 
king-birds were feeling jittery 
after their encounter with the 
mink and they wasted no time 
in polite queries about the crow’s 
business. In a matter of seconds 
he had’ all his corvine com- 
placency knocked out of him 
and he flapped away squawking 
in terror, dodging and ducking, 
fearful for his eyes, as the little 
people of the poplars dived and 
battered at his head and body. 
He succeeded in reaching the 
haven of a thick hemlock, and 
by the time I had got into the 
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canoe to paddle back to the 
cabin on the other side of the 
lake, the two little imps had 
resumed their respective posi- 
tions in the poplar tree, and 
peace had returned to that 
quiet meadow. 

Many happy hours I spent in 
the canoe that summer. Far 
out on the bosom of the lake, 
with the quiet water surrounding 
me and the great sweeps of the 
forests and mountain at arm’s 
length, I could, somehow, get 
things into better perspective 
and realise more fully the 
grandeur of the scene and the 
deep peace and magnetism of the 
wilderness. To taste these joys 
to the full I used to put up my 
paddle and rod and allow the 
canoe to drift wherever tiny 
breeze or gentle current willed, 
enjoying a solitude that was as 
rich in tones and cadences as it 
was in visual perfection. Doing 
this, I learned that the lake 
acted as a great sounding-board, 
a sort of telephone exchange, 
to which the various noises of 
the wilderness came hurrying 
in order to spread the news and 
whisper their secrets. The far- 
off call of a moose, a squirrel’s 
angry chatter, the splash of a 
leaping trout or the soft, swish- 
ing noise of a vagrant wind in 
the tree-tops—all were duly 
collected and passed on. 

And I learned, too, of the 
intimate relationship between 
the air and the water. When 
there was no breeze and the 
water lay still and oily calm, 
nothing ever seemed to move 
either in the forest or in the 
sky. To cast a fly then was a 
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mere waste of time, and I used 
to reel in and wait. 

Presently the tops of the 
spruces and alders would start 
rustling as a little wind sauntered 
down from the mountain and 
strolled out on to the lake. At 
once the water responded, and 
tiny wavelets shimmered and 
bubbled with excitement, chas- 
ing each other across the surface. 
Then everything else seemed to 
come to life. Perhaps an old 
heron would spread his wings 
and flap over the reed-beds with 
his long legs trailing ludicrously ; 
an arrowhead flight of duck 
would sweep across the lake, 
and far up in the starved blue 
of the sky a great eagle would 
be soaring on black, motionless 
wings. Then the fish would 
start moving too, and a big 
fellow—three pounds if an ounce, 
you said to yourself — would 
jump clear of the water not 
twenty feet from your canoe. 

You took up your rod, made 
your introductory cast—and life 
was very, very good. 


I got up and gazed out of 
the window, drugged by the 
memories of those lovely, lost 
days into an _ introspective 
wretchedness. The snow had 
stopped falling and the hills 
glinted like silver under their 
canopy of stars. 

‘What are you looking so 
miserable about?” demanded 
my fire callously. ‘“‘ Isn’t life 
still good if you make it so? 
Don’t you remember last year 
on the Solway ?”’ 

I came back to my chair and 
sat down again. 
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*“ Yes,” I said meekly. 
forgotten. Let me 
now. 


“ce I'd 
think 


Half a lifetime had passed— 
three and a half decades, during 
which, despite the many inter- 
ruptions for wars and rumours 
of wars, I had been privileged 
to visit many wonderful places, 
and to meet with many interest- 
ing, and sometimes exciting, 
experiences. 

I stood gazing over the Firth 
and my mind went back for a 
space over some of those sights 
and incidents. 

The cloak of scarlet rhodo- 
dendrons clinging for a sheer 
thousand feet over the slopes of 
the mountains in Tehri Garwhal ; 
Kashmir’s Nishet Bagh, the 


Garden of Delight, on a brilliant, 


starlit night, with the scent of 
lilac hanging like a perfumed 
mist in the still air; Nanga 
Parbat rising sheer out of the 
Indus Valley for 22,000 feet, her 
hanging glaciers and snowfields 
glinting rose and silver in the 
dawn light; a great Arctic owl, 
entirely snow-white, except for 
his flaming amber eyes and jet- 
black beak and talons, questing, 
silent as a ghost, over the 
grinding ice-floes of the Bay of 
Fundy. 

But as I gazed I realised that 
none of these pictures, lovely 
though they were, could take 
the place in my heart of the 
desolate scene in front of me. 
For the wheel had turned full 
circle and I was back where I 
began—and belonged—only a 
few miles from the spot where, 
breathless and trembling with 
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excitement, the small boy had 
made his first cast with a salmon- 
rod. 

Below me stretched a green 
plain shot with shafts of bronze 
and dotted at infrequent inter- 
vals by small isolated farms 
screened by clumps of wind- 
bent pines. Out in the marsh 
itself slow-moving creeks wound 
their stately way amid clusters 
of tall bulrushes, and, away to 
the west, Criffell, purple against 
the sunset, still kept his eternal 
watch and ward over the blood- 
red waters of the Firth. Except 
for the curlews, the rabbits, and 
the sheep, I was alone. Alone 
with the clean salt air in my 
nostrils, rich with the bouquet 
of wide oceans, and with the 
soft, grey mist wreathing round 
my head. 

I walked out on to the marsh, 
and as I walked the curlews 
wheeled about me, calling 
“ Cour-lip! Cour-lip! Poo- 
eelie!’’ From across the marsh 
it came, that mystic, eerie cry ; 
banded about from bird to bird 
until it fell away like a faint 
soft echo far out over the mud- 
flats. I came to a pool and sat 
down and waited. Half a mile 
down the Firth, beyond the 
stretch of glistening wet sands, 
a raft of duck was strung out 
waiting for the moment of 
flighting. Every now and then 
there would come a roar of 
wings as they rose from the 
tide, circled, and then settled 
again, for their time had not 
yet come. 

As the twilight deepened it 
became bitterly cold and ice 
began to form along the edges of 
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the dykes and pools. A skein 
of pink-feet came out from the 
new-sown fields where they had 
been feeding all day and, flying 
low over the saltings, settled far 
out on the mud. 

Hardly had their clamour died 
away when I heard a sound 
that surely is the most musical 
and thrilling of any bird-call in 
any land. At first I thought it 
was the baying of another flight 
of geese, but as the trumpet- 
call grew nearer there was no 
mistaking its joyous, rhythmic 
note. ‘ Whoop-a, whoop-a, 
whoop,” and out of the dark- 
ness over the land they came, 
five Whooper swans, driving 


past with fervent, outstretched 
necks and the drumming of 
great wings, to be lost to view 
against the last of the light. 
Again silence fell, broken only 


by the soft suckings and 
chucklings of hundreds of 
grazing bills and the muted 
breathing of the tide. Then, 
as an icy-white moon floated up 
into the sky, two mallard, sharp, 
black silhouettes against the 
moonlight, flashed past me and 
landed with a splash and a 
flurry on the pool. And then 
they came, scores and scores of 
them, unseen for the most part 
except as fleeting shadows 
against the stars, but making 
their presence known and felt 
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by the rapturous whistlings of 
the widgeon as they circled the 
pools and by the weird, un- 
earthly throb and swish of hun- 
dreds of sturdy wings. 

For an hour they flighted, an 
hour of fierce, ecstatic life, and 
then all that remained were the 
cautious, stealthy sounds; the 
soft piping of the teal, a strangled 
quack from a mallard or the 
guttural “Puck! Puck!” of 
a shoveller. For danger is 
ever present in their lives and, 
once again, they were on their 
guard. 

I got up and walked back 
over the soft turf, past pools of 
silvered water and underneath 
a sky of dark sapphire, spangled 
with stars. 


I opened my eyes with a 
start and glanced guiltily at my 
fire. It glared at me severely 
and began to give me a lecture. 

The coal, I take it, still 
rankled. 

‘“* There ! ”’ it declared. 
“What did I say? There are 
lovely things still to be seen 
and found in this country of 
ours, aren’t there? And when 
will you learn not to allow 
happy memories to become vain 
regrets ?”’ 

I had no reply to make. 
Quietly I tiptoed out of the 
room and shut the door. 
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In the winter of 1921, Air 
Commodore Robert Brooke- 
Popham, one of the founder 
members of the Royal Flying 
Corps, arrived at Andover aero- 
drome in Hampshire. In his 
own words, “ the next morning, 
after some delay caused by 
locking myself into a bathroom 
with a spring lock on the out- 
side, I proceeded to the small 
office allotted to me and sat 
down to an inkstand with no 
ink and a penholder without 
a nib. However, with the aid 


of Sergeant-Major Bethell, who 
had been with me since 1914, a 
form for indent of stationery 
was filled up and with its signa- 


ture I felt that the formation 
of the R.A.F. Staff College had 
commenced.” 

The buildings allotted to him 
had walls and a roof, but lacked 
fireplaces and floors. Yet within 
three months everything was 
ready, and the first course began. 
The library consisted of some 
books bought from public funds 
and the rest lent by the five 
officers of the directing staff. 
There were twenty students, 
and two Bristol Fighters and 
two De Havilland 9As for them 
to fly, between bouts in syndi- 
cate rooms and the lecture hall. 
The fragmentary memoirs of 
these pioneers show that they 
listened to lectures by Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Sir Henry Tizard, 
read the campaigns of the great 
captains, argued strenuously and 
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Socratically, wrote essays and 
staff papers, went to field exer- 
cises on bicycles instead of by 
motor -car, hunted with the 
Tidworth Hounds, visited the 
Port of London and later sallied 
to sea with the Home Fleet, 
and, during mid-morning breaks 
at the College, rushed into the 
anteroom to drink liberal 
draughts of hot rum and milk 
to warm themselves up. The 
Commandant is now an Air 
Chief Marshal. Perhaps his first 
small group of students coined 
the saying, ‘“‘ Work hard, play 
hard, Trenchard,’”’ for seven of 
them later also became Com- 
manders-in-Chief, and three rose 
to Air Councilrank. Lord Portal 
of Hungerford and Lord Douglas 
of Kirtleside were both Squadron 
Leaders on that course. 

By the shifts and vicissitudes 
of war, the direct descendant of 
the 1921 course is today at 
Bracknell, between Windsor and 
Camberley ; and here nearly a 
hundred officers arrive in Jan- 
uary each year with luggage 
and children and wives, a few 
in gleaming automobiles but 
most of them in ancient cars. 
They come from the R.A.F., the 
Royal Navy, the British Army, 
and the air forees of the Com- 
monwealth and the United 
States. For a year they work 
together, sometimes exulting in 
an alpha plus on their papers, 
or in the lunge and thrust of 
keen argument; at other times 
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grievously sore, warring like 
Don Quixote against the high 
and vaporous windmills, in 
mortal combat with the demons 
that confuse the mind, arrest 
speech, and clog and sidetrack 
the pen. Until at last they 
emerge into the clear and sun- 
lit air with three small letters, 
p.8.a., blissfully added to their 
names. 

A long, curved avenue of 
chestnut trees leads up to the 
flagstaff outside the main en- 
trance. The R.A.F. Ensign 
floats above; and on the lawn 
at the foot of the staff are the 
badge and motto of the College, 
laid out in coloured stone by 
German prisoners-of-war. Go 
in through the open doors. On 
the right is the hall porter 
behind a counter, his books 
before him and a message-rack 
much like his 


on the wall, 
brother porters in the London 


clubs. A lecture is on in the 
tutorial block, so the mess is 
empty and quiet. The carpeted 
anterooms, billiard-room, card- 
room, and guest-rooms make up 
the old country house around 
which the rest of the establish- 
ment has grown; and long 
corridors of polished linoleum 
lead away, left and right, to the 
lifts and staircases and rows of 
white-enamelled doors behind 
which people clatter on their 
typewriters at night and sleep 
when their tasks are done. Out- 
side, the windows, the walks and 
lawns slope down to tennis- 
courts and meadows marked out 
for cricket, football, and hockey 
as the seasons change. In the 
main the players of games are 
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in their thirties and early forties; 
but even though they are not as 
swift as they were in their pilot 
officer days, they bulk larger 
and charge more heavily by 
way of sturdy recompense. 
This long passage-way leads 
to the regions where most of 
the serious work is done; it 
runs west past the bar in which 
‘ale sets an edge upon Logic and 
Rhetorick and doth good to as 
many as take it rightly’ on even- 
ings when one exercise is finished 
and the next has not yet 
appeared. Here are the racks, 
one for each officer, where the 
exercises do appear, and where 
the directing-staff later place 
the returned solutions, plus red- 
ink comments, so that the 
owners may ponder them before 
talk-over the next day. The 
large, silver-plated ship’s bell 
at the end came out of the first 
aircraft-carrier, Argus, in 1918, 
and on it Ben Irish, the Head 
Draughtsman, “rings up” for 
lectures. Each man’s turn 
comes, and then there is no 
need to send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 
You stand beside him and watch 
the cheerful, care-free students 
and staff go crowding in. 
“ Nothing to worry about, sir,” 
says Ben, who joined Staff 
College as a young airman in 
1922 and who no doubt has 
said the same reassuring words 
to every new D.S. lecturer, in- 
cluding Group Captain Tedder 
(1929-31), ever since. They take 
their seats, and the noise dies 
down. And so, your own execu- 
tioner, you go to the Command- 
ant’s office to tell him that all 
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is ready, and walk back with 
him so that he may introduce 
you and your subject to the 
audience and, going to his own 
comfortably padded chair at the 
back, leave you to your fate. 

Along there are the offices 
where the directing staff toil, 
four to a room, correcting solu- 
tions, drafting new exercises, 
and swapping stories when there 
are five minutes to spare. Two 
or three times during the term 
the rooms are suddenly trans- 
formed overnight by the signals 
officer and Ben and a small 
swarm of intent airmen with 
megas and tool-kits, into staff 
headquarters or operations 
centres, fitted up with aircraft 
state-ooards and linked to tele- 
phones in the syndicate-rooms 
all round so that Exercise Paper- 
chase or Flat Spin or China Sea 
can take place. 

Bill Dry, Group Captain re- 
tired and College Secretary, is in 
his office. Come in and meet 
him and take a fill from his 
tobaceo pouch. 

The passport-size photos on 
the far notice-board are of the 
directing staff; and perhaps 
because he has a special affection 
for them, he has not yet taken 
down the pictures of the 1949- 
51 team. Bill has something 
there, for they were a good lot. 
Maybe they always are. For 
most men, on lovking back, feel 
in much the same way that the 
school prefects of their day were 
more Olympian than those of 
any other time. These three, 
Marriott, Blundell, and Frazer, 
plastered with D.S8.0.s and 
D.F.C.s and the ribbons and 
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bronze palm-leaves and brocade 
rosettes of Belgium and Holland 
and France, commanded and 
led Spitfire, Tempest, and 
Typhoon squadrons and wings 
through the Low Countries in 
1944 and 1945. There’s J. B. 
Wheeler. Said that through- 
out his two tours with Bomber 
Command he was never once 
caught in a_ searchlight, or 
jumped by fighters, or hit by 
flak; yet he went by night to 
every big target in the Third 
Reich. Dick Nash, who was an 
acting group captain when he 
was twenty-six. Long-range 
Liberators around the Indian 
Ocean and the Dutch East 
Indies was his line. Crookes, 
here, had a different story. He 
was shot down in a Blenheim 
on Singapore Island, and the 
Japs picked him up in hospital. 
Broken legs and ribs, fractured 
spine and extensive burns. A 
couple of Army doctors looked 
after him in Changi Jail, doing 
their surgery with a very slender 
tool-kit and their dressings with 
strips made from old sheets. 
Sixteen operations I believe he 
had, including skin-grafts. They 
got him fit enough in the end 
for the Japs to put him on 
light-duty—helping to build a 
railroad. 

Trevelyan, M.A., appropri- 
ately read history at Cambridge ; 
he spent his war on Sunderlands 
and the white, Leigh Light 
Halifaxes, cruising day and 
night on convoy patrols and 
hunting submarines, through 
summer weather and winter 
storms, the aircraft loaded with 
tons of petrol and depth-charges 
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and ammunition for the guns, 
yet to landsmen just a slow- 
moving, droning speck out there 
over the grey furrows and white 
caps of the Atlantic and the 
Bay. Bruce commanded one 
of the torpedo-bomber squad- 
rons that faced Norway and 
Denmark and went after 
German shipping; a grim and 
dicey game when they started 
pumping up flak. Grantham, 
who got his D.F.C. during the 
siege of Malta. He flew one of 
the last three fighters they had 
left at the height of the battle, 
the Gladiators that the islanders 
called Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Ranji, our resident supply and 
logistics expert, who learned his 
Service trade on staffs in India, 
Iraq, and North-West Europe 
with 2nd T.A.F.; ex-police con- 
stable, and many’s the story 
he can tell about life after dark 
in London; champion middle- 
weight boxer, R.A.F. rugger 
referee, and manager and pro- 
ducer of the Ranji Fifteen. A 
voluminous reader of military 
history and biography, and a 
winner of medals and prizes for 
those memorial essays that 
appear under pseudonyms in 
Service journals from time to 
time. Darwin, another Cam- 
bridge man, was our signals 
expert. Knew all about ciphers 
and ohms, channels A, B, and 
C, and teleprinter networks. His 
main experience was gained with 
the Desert Air Force, planning and 
laying on everything from field 
telephones to Tac.R. radio, now 
in the dust-storms, a few months 
later in the freezing, rain-swept, 
cloud-smothered Apennines. 
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Here’s Buzz, a Falstaffian 
fellow of infinite jest, ex-medical 
student, ex-film producer, who 
came in during 1940, got his 
wings and then bashed away on 
Blenheims and Lancasters in 
Bomber Command for the next 
three years. They then gave 
him co-command with an Ameri- 
ean colonel, if you have ever 
heard of such a thing, of a 
station in the Bahamas. What 
these two did there besides 
smoking large cigars, sweeping 
round in chauffeur-driven Cad- 
dilacs, surf-bathing with sun- 
tanned female film stars, and 
beating through the moon- 
flooded tropical nights at cab- 
arets, it is difficult to imagine. 
By all accounts the place was 
littered with long-range recon- 
naissance aircraft and staging 
transport planes, however; so 
perhaps they had a job of work 
in between. 

Mackenzie had not been out 
of Eton long before he had the 
war on his hands, only to find 
himself a few months later, 
worn out and unshaven, in a 
ramshackle hotel in Athens, 
with German tanks and troops 
roaming the desolated streets 
all round.’ His squadron had 
had all its aeroplanes shot away 
or overrun, its equipment cap- 
tured, and its members killed or 
lost. He got out of that at 
night and made his way down 
through the islands in a Greek 
fishing-boat. Bombing Tobruk 
in Blenheims, coming in from 
the sea, was next on his list. In 
Cairo he learned by heart a 
splendid story of a Nubian who 
had surrendered his lifetime’s 
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savings to an Egyptian street- 
crook in return for one of the 
public trams. Mackenzie recited 
this as a monologue on guest- 
nights with resounding success. 

Chilver was another Old Eton- 
ian, with the added distinction 
of having taken his degree under 
the dreaming spires in the Latin 
Quarter of Cowley, returning 
afterwards to Eton to teach 
mathematics. After a while he 
had tired of teaching and turned 
his attention to marine biology ; 
this took him to New York and 
next up into the Arctic with a 
small expedition. Then Munich 
came, and after joining up and 
learning to fly he did three years 
in night fighters, prowling about 
in fair weather and foul, mostly 
between the hours of midnight 
and dawn. He got four con- 
firmed, and beat up the flare- 
paths and hangars of a tidy 
number of enemy airfields across 
the Channel when business was 
slack in other directions. They 
next hauled him into Intelli- 
gence in London, let him off for 
a spell after two years of it, and 
later pulled him in again. When 
he came to us he had been work- 
ing for twelve hours a day and 
was as white and drawn as a 
threadpaper. After this, six 
students to look after and the 
country air came as a rest-cure 
to him. 

Now meet, in retrospect, the 
Attached Officers of the D.S. 
This is Trenton, whose forebears 
came from the Hebrides. His 
uniform is the same as that of 
the R.A.F., but Canada is woven 
in light-blue letters on the 
shoulder of each battle - dress 
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sleeve. He was on Pathfinder 
Mosquitoes, those light bombers 
of dural and balsa wood and 
glue, their pilots and navigators 
shoe-horned and strapped in 
between the great thundering 
motors and propellers on each 
side. They too moved, tiny un- 
seen specks through the stars in 
the night sky, ahead of the main 
stream of heavy bombers. But 
inside each warm cockpit were 
carefully masked lights and pale- 
green phosphorescent pointers 
that quivered and _= shifted 
among the marks and figures on 
the instrument dials; and the 
earphones ticked with faint 
signals coming in through the 
electronic mush, registering im- 
pulses sent through the ether 
from lattice masts and aerials 
keening away in the darkness 
above lonely sea cliffs hundreds 
of miles away. Until at length 
another target in the centre of 
Germany, unknowing, unseen, 
and far below, began gradually 
to drift into the mathematical 
web the scientists had spun for 
it. The bomb-doors moved 
slightly and then slowly yawned 
open wide. The compound 
mechanisms, condensers, and 
circuits and coils, tiny glowing 
valves, scales and gears, trip- 
levers and contacts, compasses 
and clocks and bombsight, did 
their work, and at last with a 
series of clicks drew a line under 
their sums. The aircraft droned 
on; and then the pink and 
apple - green target - indicators 
suddenly burst and twinkled and 
flashed, lying among the factory 
roofs and the railway-lines of the 
objective three miles below. 
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Next to Trenton is Bob 
Temple, Colonel, Royal Artillery. 
His level gaze and heavier 
moustache come of a different 
ancestry, and are recognizable 
in the portraits of Peninsula 
officers that look down from the 
walls of old regimental messes 
and military clubs. He worked 
like a black to train his syndicate 
properly and to chisel as much 
out of the Staff College pro- 
gramme for Army studies as he 
could. Our protestations in the 
planning room that, what with 
air-support week and Camberley 
week, air-transportation exer- 
cises, visits to the tank school 
and infantry school, and the 
big Larkhill shoot, we were 
already well on the way to 
having an Army course and 
precious little else, left him quite 


unmoved; and he would go away 


to continue writing his new 
exercise for Camberley week, 
crowded with abbreviations and 
loaded with appendices about 
tps, tpt, dvns, Agra, and 
Arty. Although he had been 
asked to provide for nine hours’ 
syndicate work and an after- 
noon’s general discussion, it 
came out as a monster series of 
situations and battles that would 
have needed four days to get 
through. The general discussion 
section was accompanied by a 
sketch-map for a cloth model 
that would cover three-quarters 
of the lecture hall, to be painted 
by Ben Irish and to have rolled- 
up newspapers stuffed under 
the canvas to produce the slopes 
and eminences of vineyard hills. 
At the draft conference we beat 
him down to two and a half days 
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for the whole job. But he got 
his cloth model. 

When the occasion was not 
important Bob was often absent- 
minded. Up at Londonderry, 
during a fortnight at the anti- 
submarine school, he decided to 
organize some fishing for the 
week-end and did a tremendous 
lot of telephoning from the 
wardroom call-box. Trevelyan 
and Ohilver were his com- 
panions in this foray. “ The 
last stage of our journey was 
performed,” said Chilver after- 
wards, “in a tram. And should 
you ever make the mistake of 
supposing that Fairy Hollow 
and Oystermouth Creek are a 
myth, correct your ideas by 
letting Bob fix the transport 
for you. This elfin contraption 
with four iron wheels and a 
spidery pole was festooned inside 
with mirrors and coloured paper 
decorations in observance of some 
feast-day. We were crowded 
in with about twenty peasants, 
our luggage and fishing gear in- 
extricably mixed with their shop- 
ping-baskets. The tram clanged 
along the edge of perilous, rocky 
cliffs, and the driver-conductor 
blew blasts on a copper trumpet 
whenever we careered round a 
hidden bend. The wind got up, 
and rain started to lash in off 
the sea. So we all gave a hand 
to lower and secure on the wind- 
ward side a great, black canvas 
tarpaulin that had been strapped 
up under the eaves for just such 
an occasion as this. At the 
village we found that old Bob 
had only booked two beds for 
the three of us, so we had to 
toss up to decide who should 
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share. I went as white as a 
sheet at the thought of bundling 
either with a colonel or a group 
captain. I lost, and had to 
share the post-office double brass- 
bedstead with Bob. The family 
paid us great honour, putting 
on their best clothes and giving 
us tinned salmon for supper. 
Afterwards two dozen bottles of 
black stout were ranged on the 
parlour mantelshelf, and there 
was ceremonious drinking until 
the small hours. I left Bob 
bumbling away below at two 
o’clock. I think he reeled up to 
bed at about four o’clock. The 
next morning we got fed up 
with waiting for him, and pushed 
off at ten o’clock. We left him 
sitting on the pavement out- 
side the post-office, all tangled 
up in lines and hooks, and pre- 
tending to sort them out. We 


suspected that he might have 
fallen in love with the post- 
master’s pretty daughter and 
was just hanging about waiting 


to ogle her. In the end Jack 
lost his nerve and went back to 
fetch him along, hooks, tangles, 
and all. Said he would not an- 
swer for the consequences when 
we got back to England again.” 

Bob’s dress was often a source 
of interest to us. On the winter 
days when he was wedged in 
his chair scribbling that magnum 
opus about Agra and Arty, 
with cab-ranks of Tempests and 
Typhoons darkening the back- 
ground of his thoughts and 
hovering in the clouds of his 
pipe-smoke like droning wasps, 
he wore an outfit that no doubt 
kept him warm during his cam- 
paigning days in Italy and 
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France—‘ fug’ boots, a brown- 
leather, sheepskin-lined flying- 
jacket with the collar turned up, 
and a blue square, dotted with 
white spots, round his neck. 
When we were assembling to go 
off to Warminster or Larkhill, 
Bob, as the organizer-in-chief 
proceeding to meet his khaki- 
clad peers on the ringing plains of 
windy Troy, was indeed a sight 
to behold. He marched about 
in thick-soled, highly polished 
brown boots and short web 
gaiters. Round his neck were 
festooned cased binoculars and 
a lanyard with a whistle on the 
end. Under his left arm was a 
huge wooden frame containing 
a map with blue and red lines 
and circles scored on the tale. 
In his left hand was a wad of 
typed, foolscap orders. Over 
his right arm hung a heavy, 
red-lined hunting waterproof. 
And in his right hand he carried a 
length of thick yellow cane ‘and 
a pair of big leather gloves. Yet 
when the Assistant Commandant 
arrived he contrived quite easily 
to sweep everything under his 
left arm, so that he could leap 
into the air, crash to the ground 
again in the position of atten- 
tion, his right arm raised in a 
cap-badge-high salute, and re- 
port: “Sir. Present. Correct. 
Embussed. Ready to move off.” 
Finally, on dining-in nights he 
wore the dark-blue overalls and 
long-skirted patrol jacket of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, and fit- 
tingly told Simla yarns as the 
port went round and the band 
played “ Nights of Gladness ” 
and “ Under the Deodars.” 

It would require a Balzac to 
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do justice to Hamilton V. Ross, 
Colonel of the United States 
Air Force. He looked like 
Charles Laughton. He was the 
twentieth-century Barnum. He 
was larger than life. Hamilton 
arrived at Bracknell biting on 
a ten-inch cigar and carrying 
under his arm a copy of 
‘ Collier’s’’ that had inside it a 
five-hundred dollar article he 
had written for them showing 
how spies could smuggle atom 
bombs into American cities in 
peace-time and blow them all 
up on a prearranged signal 
without even declaring war. He 
took over the largest house he 
could find in the village, entered 
his four small daughters in their 
blue jeans to the Dame’s School, 
and then invited fifty of us to 
a Thanksgiving dinner of ham 
cooked with sliced pineapple, 
hot home-made bread, and 
pumpkin pie. “It’s a stout 
effort,” someone said to Mrs 
Ross, ‘‘coming all this way with 
four children to endure the coal 
shortages and climate of post- 
war England. Rather like the 
first American wives going for- 
ward in the covered wagons 
with their husbands, helping to 
pour lead into the bullet moulds 
and to load the muskets when 
the redskins closed in. You 
ought to get a frontier medal.” 
“Tt’s not that bad,” she said 
with a twinkle in her eye. “I 
just guess I wouldn’t let Ham- 
ilton out of my sight.” 

Within a month he had six 
baseball teams battling away in 
the College, and from them he 
built the Red Ross Rovers and 
flung out a challenge to Camber- 
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ley to come and be licked. He 
introduced cameras to record 
what one’s eyes did when read- 
ing, and clockwork film pro- 
jectors that showed graded 
exercises to increase one’s read- 
ing speed. As if by accident 
the American Legion heard that 
although the Staff College had 
an ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
it had no ‘ Encyclopedia 
Americana’; and Hamilton 
gave a resounding speech at the 
dinner shortly afterwards when 
the Legion presented to the 
College a gilt and leather bound 
set of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Americana’ in a mahogany 
bookcase. 

Hamilton dressed his little 
girls in tartan kilts. He collected 
hundreds of large, coloured lead 
models of British soldiers in 
their old regimental uniforms. 
Then, on a return baseball 
match, he discovered Sandhurst 
and Camberley and the real 
Army life. For a month after- 
wards he was hardly seen. 
Fascinated, he attended Army 
ceremonial parades and drills. 
Once or twice, grave with pride, 
he took the salute. He dined 
with the military. Having 
started in the cavalry himself, 
he was next drawn to White- 
hall and Knightsbridge, and 
one evening the London papers 
carried front-page pictures of 
him posed between two Life- 
guardsmen in their high boots, 
breastplates, fierce moustaches, 
and plumes. Then he came 
back to Bracknell like a typhoon. 
It had occurred to him that the 
current system of having odd 
lectures about the American 
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country, its peoples and its air 
force, dotted about in the pro- 
gramme could be _ changed. 
What we wanted was a U.S.A.F. 
Week. The Commandant asked 
him for a detailed plan, so 
Hamilton told his wife that he 
would be living in for a couple 
of weeks, and retired to Little 
America down in “A” Block. 
This was a suite of rooms that 
time had hallowed to the use 
of the Canadian and American 
staff. It had Kingston and 
Harvard and Yale pennants and 
photographs on the walls, an 
ice- box, an electric stove for 
frying bacon and eggs at any 
time of the day or night, a cup- 
boardful of rye whisky, ‘ cokes’ 
and glasses, a couple of electric 
razors, two baths, and spare 
beds. Here Hamilton smoked 


cigars and paced up and down 
and battered away on his type- 


writer for two weeks. Then he 
unwound the wet towel from 
his head, took a cold shower, 
had himself an electric shave, 
dressed in his Number One 
uniform and went to the Com- 
mandant’s office carrying a dos- 
sier that held (a) a programme 
for a progressive, parallel study 
of R.A.F. and U.S.A.F. organi- 
zations, from unit level up to 
top H.Q.; (b) a complete dis- 
cussion exercise he had written 
dealing with a combined British 
and American air task; (c) a 
list of air generals and combat 
aces who could profitably be 
invited to lecture; and (d) a 
schedule of a hundred American 
air-force officers scattered about 
England who could be asked to 
make up syndicates with Our 
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Boys. The Commandant gave 
a week to thinking it over. 
Then, having read through the 
papers twice, said, “Jolly good, 
Hamiltan. Go ahead.” 

When we went into the lecture 
hall for Hamilton’s opening 
lecture of the U.S.A.F. Week 
we found on each chair a pack 
of chewing-gum and a cello- 
phane-wrapped cigar, gifts from 
Hamilton and the four Ameri- 
can officers on the course. Sky- 
masters droned into Lyneham 
and Heath Row bearing the 
American generals and their 
aides. The guard of honour 
smacked the white pipeclay out 
of its rifle-slings as it came 
to the present, and in Little 
America the Skymaster crews 
shaved and bathed and changed, 
had a shot of rye and then 
vanished in large American cars, 
bound for the fabulous Picca- 
dilly lights. The ace fighter 
and air bombardment colonels 
came and lectured as well; and 
for the whole of that summer 
week we talked about overall 
strategic concepts, utilization 
programmes and motivating acti- 
vities, read American aviation 
magazines, watched American 
aviation films, drank coca-colas, 
and smoked Camels and Lucky 
Strikes. On the guest night, 
after the loyal toasts to the 
King and the President, the 
band played a mixture of British 
sea and marching songs and 
American patriotic tunes. 
Hamilton wore a pre-war mess- 
kit that included a wide, crimson 
cummerbund and a royal blue 
tail-coat richly embroidered at 
the cuffs with whorls of gold 
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lace. He was very happy, and 
he beamed on all around. The 
week ended with a cocktail 
party on the lawn for the ladies. 
Then he swept off as many 
people as he could to the Café 
de Paris, where there were 
coloured lights reflected in the 
Thames, a cake with lighted 
candles because he had dis- 
covered by chance that one of 
the ladies was celebrating a 
birthday, and dancing to a 
rumba band. 

During the break, three of us 
went off for a tour by air of the 
Canadian and American Staff 
Colleges, from Ottawa down to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Hamilton’s 
parting words were: “ And 
don’t forget. Put up at the 


New Yorker, 34th on Broad- 
way. The 42nd is the place for 
night clubs and honky tonks. 


Ask for Jack Dempsey’s res- 
taurant. Ask for the manager, 
a big husky chap. Mention 
Hamilton V. Ross and you'll be 
all right. Tell him to hang up 
a cow forme. I’m coming back. 
By all means go up the Empire 
State Building. There’s a bar 
on top, and you can get a chit 
certifying you’ve had a beer up 
there. But whatever you do, 
don’t miss Coney Island. Get 
on a Tornado or the parachute 
that goes up three hunnerd and 
fifty feet. It goes down to the 
ground again, which stops you. 
Get into the great big Amuse- 
ment Park and buy one hell of 
a lot of tickets. Then get on to 
the automatic horses that go 
over the houses and you come 
out on the stage and the clowns 
blow air hoses, and if they’re 
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not careful up go the ladies’ 
skirts. Id sure go to Coney 
Island. I’d go there any time. 
I guess I’ve had more fun there 
than most anywhere else in my 
life.”’ 

During Army Week, when the 
Camberley course came over to 
work with us, they were greeted 
by a large, bronze-green Crimean 
field-piece standing on the lawn, 
with a white placard dangling 
from it saying, “‘ Captured by 
the R.A.F. Staff College, August 
1949.” It had come from out- 
side their mess, and the tracks 
and treads of American tyres 
over the country to the south 
made it look as though a recon- 
naissance in force had come 
through during the night. After 
we had dined at Greenwich, 
his hidden hand was suspected 
again in the sudden appearance 
on the anteroom mantelpiece 
of an enormous black wooden 
projectile from the Navy’s bowl- 
ing alley. Gieves of Old Bond 
Street were our tactful agents 
in restoring this to its rightful 
owners again. On one flat 
December evening, when the 
mess was empty because every- 
one was immersed in some deep- 
dreary task, and it seemed that 
the whole world’s sap was sunk, 
Hamilton threw off the yoke. 
His starting-point was but two 
mugs of flat ale and one moody 
companion. He ended with a 
party, twelve strong, making 
enough noise down in Little 
America to draw three souls 
out of one weaver. At four 
A.M. Hamilton, dressed for some 
reason in hunting pink and a 
silk hat, was still rolling music 
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out of the piano (carried down 
from the bar) and chanting the 
blues of the deep south. 

It was not all play, for we 
worked hard and worked long. 
But on the final guest night, 
p.s.a.’s achieved and farewell 
speeches done, we trooped up 
to the lecture hall for the last 
exercise, Clueless. In this, 
certain well-rehearsed officers 
wore fantastic uniforms, eye- 
glasses, false moustaches and 
the like, and conducted a con- 
ference full of solemn remarks 
and ponderous jests, delivered 
in affected voices, about the 
course and its characters. When 
this was done, and everybody 
had become hoarse with laugh- 
ing and red-eyed with cigar- 
smoke and tears, Hamilton 
mounted the platform, flung 


wide his arms, prayed for silence, 
and announced that we were 
now to be guests of Uncle Sam. 
At the end of the long corridor 
the way was barred by a check- 
shirted cowboy armed with a 


shotgun. He had a faint re- 
semblance to Major Harry §S. 
Schutz, a member of the course. 
There was nothing else for it 
but to turn left into the bar. 
Barrels of draught Bass and 
Scotch ale were set up on the 
counters. The floor was saw- 
dust strewn. A great log fire 
burned over in the corner. The 
room was lighted by smoking 
and winking candles stuck in 
the necks of empty bottles. 
Hamilton, now dressed as a 
cowboy himself, from ten-gallon 
hat and black kerchief down to 
the spurs on his Texan high- 
heeled boots, leapt and capered 
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about on the counter. ‘“ Wel- 
come to Silver Dollar Saloon, 
boys!” he cried. ‘* Welcome ! 
Drinks are on the house. So 
Yippee, let her go!” The 
Third Air Division cowboy band 
over in the shadows struck up 
‘She'll Be Coming Round the 
Mountain When She Comes” 
on their banjos and fiddles ; 
and with a deafening double 
bang Hamilton discharged from 
his shotgun his own special feu 
de joie. The black powder- 
marks are on the ceiling still. 

The last picture is of Dick 
Greville, Commander’ R.N. 
Like John Trenton, Bob Temple, 
and (in the end) Hamilton V. 
Ross, he took a syndicate of 
six officers and held his own 
with the best of the R.A.F. 
directing-staff. Greville was six 
feet two inches tall and had 
fair hair, broad shoulders, and 
long, lanky limbs. He had a 
grin that made the ladies’ hearts 
skip a couple of beats, and a 
phenomenal memory for every- 
thing he had read. His reading 
had been select and careful, 
and being a sailor he did not 
parade it. Nevertheless, when 
the average fellow would hand 
his dance-partner a gin and 
vermouth and mumble inaud- 
ibly, ‘‘ Here’s how. Must say 
you look rather special to-night,” 
Dick would make it a champagne 
cocktail and say in the most 
natural way— 


“Shall I compare thee to a 
summer’s day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more 


temperate.” 


He captained the golf team. 
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When duty sent him to naval 
ports and headquarters he hurled 
himself along the country roads 
at sixty plus in a veteran, green 
Bentley coupé, the noise from 
its flat exhausts making the 
village constables think that a 
Grand Prix race was suddenly 
assaulting their astonished ears. 
He lectured to us on the Navy, 
and did it superbly well without 
@ single note; helped with the 
coaching of any officer who 
found public speaking an ordeal; 


wrote our naval exercises ; and 


arranged the visits to the gun- 
nery and torpedo and navigation 
schools, and the days at sea in 
the submarines, destroyers, and 
aircraft-carriers of the Home 
Fleet. Before a new course had 
been at Bracknell for a month 
he knew all their names. Later 
he went across to the Allied 
College at Andover to lecture, 
and the day before would get 
us to check him out by means 
of photographs on the names. 
Then when the discussion had 
begun, he would mention each 
questioner by rank and name. 
“Yes, Wing Commander Abdul 
Khant” ‘TI see Colonel Nasir- 
yah over there has a question.” 
“One at a time, please. I think 
Capitaine Hirondelle was first.” 
The effect was tremendous, and 
deserved to be. 

So even for the Navy he 
was an outstanding character. 
Professional thoroughness and 
ability were his starting - point. 
He had an uncommon gift for 
simple, concise, and trenchant 
writing that made the neatly 
typed page of comments he 
pinned to each exercise solution 


before returning it a miniature 
essay in the art of constructive 
criticism. When his turn came 
for a breather from syndicate 
work, he moved into the plan- 
ning office. The task of design- 
ing a course to last for a year 
instead of six months had just 
begun, and he could not have 
given more valuable help if he 
had been an experienced aviator 
instead of a son of the sea. He 
took an equal part in all the 
discussions and drafting until 
the written plan was finished, 
tested, and approved. Then he 
settled down with one of the 
planners, took out of his pocket 
the seaman’s folding clasp-knife 
that he always carried, sharp- 
ened a handful of coloured 
pencils, and started on the 
programme boards. Every 
night after dinner for a month 
he was in there under the green- 
shaded lamp, writing out neat 
tickets, fitting them carefully 
into the boards, arranging and 
rearranging them with end- 
less care, until at last he was 
satisfied that the intricate and 
overlapping requirements of a 
smoothly running programme 
were met. 

Towards midnight, in his room 
high above the gardens along 
the East wing, he brewed Oval- 
tine to share with anyone who 
looked in for a chat or to borrow 
a book. If they liked they could 
have Pepys, Smollett, Southey, 
Fortescue, Bryant, or Mahan ; 
Shakespeare’s plays in small 
separate volumes; Marlowe, 
Herrick, Skelton, or Donne. 
Frazer next door had the Five- 
Bar Ranch and Park Lane Jewel 
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Robbery stuff. Little America, 
one floor down and turn left, for 
Atomic Space Pilot magazines 
and La Vie Parisienne. 

Greville was very fond of the 
R.A.F. He also helped to win 
Hamilton back to it when he 
drew him away from the khaki, 
the scarlet and the gold and took 
him to see Dartmouth, before 
Cranwell was likewise shown to 
him for the good of his soul. 
All the same it was a protest- 
ing Hamilton who went, looking 


piteously backwards over his © 


shoulder in the Camberley direc- 
tion as if to say, Bang! go the 
drums! The trumpeters are toot- 
ing and the soldiers are saluting. 
O bliss! O poop-poop! O my! 


Yet Greville retained his ulti- 
mate regard for the sailors with 
whom he had served, and with 
whom he would serve again. 


He portrayed them in random 
tales. 

“T happened to lean over 
the bridge and noticed a couple 
of them having an illicit smoke 
in the lee of ‘ A’ turret below. 
‘I tells the Demander,’ one was 
saying to the other, ‘can I 
have a day’s leaf? He asks me 
blinkin ‘ell.’ <A bitter pause. 
Then, ‘ This ship’s all right for 
a few.’” And “One afternoon 
in harbour it started to blow, 
and the whaler’s crew was away 
doubling the stern rope. The 
job done, they came alongside ; 
but what with the sea and the 
stream running, they missed the 
falls and had to sheer off and 
come round again. Tea-time 
passed, and some of the watch 
below were leaning over the 
guard-rails, warm and comfort- 
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able, sucking their teeth and 
idly gazing at the performance. 
‘°Ad tea, Stripey ?’ calls down 
one of them. There was a tough 
old three - badge able - seaman 
pulling stroke oar. He wiped 
the spray out of his eyes with a 
great tattooed fist and looked up 
under salty eyebrows. ‘ Yus,’ 
he replied briefly. ‘ Muffins,’ 
and bent forward again on the 
oar. After that, whenever there 
was @ long job on and Jack 
just stood about patiently, wait- 
ing for it to be sorted out, you 
could always rely on someone 
whispering gruffly to his neigh- 
bour, ‘’Ad tea, mate?’ and 
‘Yus, muffins,’ as the hoarse 
reply.” 

During his last month at 
Bracknell Greville made several 
trips to and from the Admiralty 
and then, forgoing leave, packed 
his kit and joined a cruiser on 
the south coast. She was refit- 
ting in dockyard hands, and 
he was appointed Commander 
to muster her company and get 
her.in order before the captain 
joined. Then one morning he 
telephoned and asked a couple 
of us if we would like to come 
to a cocktail party for the 
dockyard people and spend next 
day at sea. That night we 
reached the harbour by train, 
bumped across the cobbles in 
a taxi, and he met us at the 
gangway and took us down 
to the wardroom. Greville had 
married a lawyer’s charming 
daughter eighteen months be- 
fore, and she was at the head of 
the crowded room greeting the 
guests as they arrived. Master 
yreville, aged two months, was 
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asleep in a quayside hotel bed- 
room under the watchful eye of 
a chambermaid. That morning 
his proud parents had presented 
him to the padre for christening 
on the quarter-deck. Later in 
the evening we dined at the 
hotel and said good-bye to Mrs 
Greville. Her waiting as a 
naval wife had begun. 

The Marine bugles were sound- 
ing at six the next morning, and 
we had baths in steaming water 
that gushed from great, pressure- 
fed taps. An hour afterwards 
the ship was under way, the 
wind whistling in the rigging, 
the captain hunched in his chair 
on the bridge, a muffler round his 
neck and his cap pulled firmly 
on. Sailors in working rig stood 
at attention in small, irregularly 
spaced rows down the ship, the 
Marine band aft played the old, 
familiar sea tunes, the boat- 
swain’s mates piped the salutes 
as the high fleet-carriers and 
grey, raking destroyers riding 
at buoys or moored alongside 
slid past, and some of their 
officers afterwards waved their 
caps above their heads in token 
of Godspeed. Then, harbour 
cleared, she headed for mid- 
Channel and work began. 
Throughout the day the ship’s 
company laboured and exercised 
by watches and divisions, shovel- 
ling ‘mundungus’ over the side, 
washing down decks, greasing 
and oiling winches and cables, 
and manning the ammunition 
lifts and guns. Test-firing with 
practice shot went on steadily 
for hour after hour; load, in- 
spect, fire, unload, inspect, re- 
load, fire—the shattering Bofors 


and Oerlikons, the four-inch and 
six-inch guns. Inside the case- 
ments officers from the gunnery 
school and the dockyard watched 
alongside the ship’s officers, made 
brief remarks, and pencilled re- 
sults in log-books. Up in the 
radio- and control-rooms sets 
were under test and the radar 
scanners swept steadily round. 
By four o’clock the engines had 
worked up to full power; the 
decks and bulkheads drummed 
with the vibration, and every 
now and then a sea burst against 
the bows and came drenching 
down along the forecastle. Six 
hundred officers and men who 
@ month before joining had been 
scattered among other ships were 
now shaking down. Greville 
moved among them about his 
work, already calling many of 
fhem by their names. 

That night the cruiser 
anchored in the Sound. The 
sea was getting up, and the rain 
was lashing through the dark- 
ness and making it hard to 
decipher the confused scatter 
of ship and shore lights. We 
went over the side down a wet, 
swinging chain ladder into the 
plunging harbour launch below, 
and Greville leaned out of the 
shadows cast by the lantern 
on the quarter-deck and waved 
good-bye. 

Three months later it was 
Christmas Day, and the ship was 
rolling slowly and pitching deep 
and high as she made her way, 
heading north, thirty miles off 
the desolate foothills of the 
Korean coast. Her H.A. guns 
pointed, waiting, skywards ; the 
radar scanners swept round in 
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their steady search for hostile 
aircraft ; and the six-inch guns 
were laid and trained on the 
shore, ready to hurl their salvoes 
at any battery that opened up. 
Sea after sea thundered over 
the bows, crashed on the fore- 
castle, and plunged and sheeted 
away over the side and down 
the scuppers. The wind-driven 
flurries of snow grew thicker 
against the murky yellow half- 
light, the low-lying sea fog came 
whirling past in denser patches, 
and the land was smudged out in 
the freezing gloom. The captain 
was in his wooden chair on the 
bridge, the same cap well down 
and the muffler up under his 
ears. He slowly wiped the 
lenses of his binoculars on his 
handkerchief, said something 
and then, 
without knowing it, startefl 
humming “O Come All Ye 
Faithful” to himself once again. 
On the other side of the stan- 
dard compass the Commander 
watched the Arctic smoke driv- 
ing down the wind like the 
smother of a fleet, and wondered 
how he would ever get the upper 
deck clear again of its six inches 
of solid snow and ice. Then 
he glanced at the motionless, 
huddled figures of the signal- 
man and midshipman of the 
watch. “And ‘God rest you 
merry, Gentlemen,’’? he was 
tempted to say. He remembered 
how, at that age, he too had 
often felt cold and forlorn, and 
sought for a remedy. ‘“ Mr 
Berkeley,” he said sharply, 
“you are supposed to be on 
duty here. The watch should 
have been piped to muster three 


under his breath, 
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minutes ago. Stop feeling sorry 
for yourself and the time will 
pass much more quickly.” The 
signalman did not move his 
head, but in the half-darkness 
grinned faintly to himself like 
Stanley Laurel and rocked 
gently on his heels. The startled 
midshipman took his hands from 
his pockets, and showed that 
they were ungloved and blue 
with cold. Obviously a senior 
snottie had lost his own gloves, 
and the loss had been trans- 
ferred smartly down by stages 
to the most junior of the brother- 
hood. “Lost your gloves, 
boy?” said Greville. ‘ Not 
much use to the ship without 
fingers, are you? Borrow these, 
I’m going below. We'll decide 
later how much you will have 
to pay for a new pair.”’ As he 
left the bridge he thought to 
himself. ‘‘ Lost by accident’ 
will probably meet the case. 
Frozen or not, I wouldn’t mind 
being a snottie again. Or would 
I, now?” 


There were sounds of voices 
and footsteps, and a sudden 
bustle and noise. Then a knock 
on Bill Dry’s door, and a cheer- 
ful face looked in. ‘ Lecture’s 
over. Bill, what’s the Staff 
College motto mean? Just been 
asked. Didn’t know.” 

‘** By vision and effort, laddie. 
And when you can’t see too 
well, keep up the effort just the 
same.” 

“Thanks a lot, Bill.” 
he was gone. 

“Funny things I get asked,” 
said Bill. ‘‘ Now only the other 
Gaypit ou” 


And 





A MUSCOVY VOYAGE. 


BY JAMES HARPER, 


Our charter for the voyage, 
signed and sealed in London, 
stated that our ‘‘ good steamship, 
being tight, staunch, and strong 

. Shall proceed, with all 
speed, to the White Sea ports 
of Onega and Archangel, or as 
near thereto as she may safely 
get... there to load a full 
cargo of firwood, &e., &c.” 
Three closely printed pages of 
this rather archaic wording 
legally covered: Perils of the 
Sea, Acts of God, Restraint of 
Princes, and every possible event- 
uality. The learned clerks who 
devised that bit about getting 
‘near thereto’ had been think- 
ing of sea ice. Early October is 
rather late in the season for the 
start of a White Sea voyage, 
and the captain, thinking about 
ice too, fidgeted almost as 
obviously as did the White 
Rabbit. 

A few enthusiasts on board 
managed partly to convince the 
others that our leisure hours at 
sea could not be better spent 
than in learning something of 
the Russian language. Conse- 
quently, on the second day 
out, while still in the smooth 
and sunlit Sea of the Hebrides, 
@ spirited assault was launched, 
our text-books a battered Anglo- 
Russian dictionary and ‘ The 
White Sea Pilot,’ official Admir- 
alty volume of sailing directions. 

Russian, we learned from the 
‘ Pilot,’ “is the principal Slay- 


onic language using the Cyrillic 
alphabet, the latter being largely 
based on the Greek, but includ- 
ing some letters of unknown, 
possibly Eastern origin.” Our 
casualties were heavy during a 
prolonged attack upon Russian 
script. But the day really 
turned against us when we en- 
countered the handy hints on 
orthography in the ‘ Pilot.’ 
Even the. captain’s charter be- 
gan to look slangy. For ex- 
ample :— 


e: Long as in eh? short as in 
bet. (For the e sound in 
the French je, see note 
at end on the “ neutral 
vowel.”’) 

ow : Used as a diphthongal com- 
bination of 6 and w only 
in the romanisation of 
Chinese. 


There were many similar ‘ illus- 
trations,’ every one a palpable 
hit, and, in the end, even the 
enthusiasts broke in confusion 
before the barricades of pedan- 


try. Such was the information 
Their Lords Commissioners saw 
fit to include in a volume per- 
used only by tramp steamer 
officers and the skippers of 
deep-sea trawlers. 

From the Butt of Lewis, 
most northerly point of the 
Hebrides, the recognised road 
to Muscovy passes midway be- 
tween Shetland and the Faeroes, 
to a position about fifty miles 
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west of the Lofoten Islands and 
thence direct to North Cape, 
across waters fully exposed to 
every whim of the prevailing 
westerly weather. The weather 
of the British Isles (and of 
North-west Europe generally) is 
manufactured far out in the 
Atlantic along the ‘ polar front,’ 
an ill-defined but none the less 
real boundary where the cold, 
dry air from the Arctic comes 
in contact with the moist, warm 
air moving up from equatorial 
regions. Under certain condi- 
tions a slight ‘bulge’ will occur 
in the ‘frontier,’ and at once 
the complicated mechanism of 
the weather machine begins to 
function. This slight disturb- 


ance will be built up into an 
intricate cyclonic system which 
will move off across the ocean 
in a north-easterly direction to 


cause that ‘ deep depression over 
Iceland’ and to whip the sea 
into great waves before hurling 
itself, partially spent, upon the 
Norwegian coast. 

At noon on the fourth day 
out the barometer began to fall 
and the wind, which had been 
light and variable, settled in 
the south-east quarter and 
freshened. Conversation at the 
saloon table, which had ranged 
from ‘The Red Shoes’ to the 
wizardry of Athol Rowan’s off- 
spinners, turned to the weather : 
an anxious topic, because a 
cargo vessel in ballast trim, 
having but little grip of the 
water, can be quite unmanage- 
able in a real blow. Only the 
sea-birds were in their element. 
Young kittiwakes in great 
numbers were putting up a 
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brave show of aeronautics, yet 
they looked quite amateurish 
beside the wheeling and gliding 
of the more masterly fulmars. 

Within six hours the south- 
east wind was blowing at thirty 
knots. Then, with the mercury 
falling rapidly, it hauled to 
south-west and increased to 
forty. The ship by now was 
rolling heavily but still steering 
well, running like a bird before 
«a steadily mounting sea. At 
midnight the wind had strength- 
ened without changing direction 
and the glass was still falling, a 
sure sign that the centre of the 
system would pass uncomfort- 
ably close to the ship. The 
seas were high and confused and 
boiling white. The ship bounced 
and vibrated like an egg-shell. 
Each time the bows fell steeply 
into a trough the propeller 
would thresh the unresisting 
air, sending a violent tremor 
through her. Speed had to be 
reduced to relieve the dangerous 
racing of the engines. Gradu- 
ally the pressure of wind and 
sea became so great upon her 
high sides that she was repeat- 
edly flung broadside on, the 
rudder useless. So the engines 
had to be stopped altogether, 
and throughout the night she 
laboured frantically, yet in an 
eerie silence broken only by the 
creaking of woodwork and the 
occasional metallic clang of some 
heavy piece of gear adrift below 
decks. 

In bad weather at sea, day- 
light seems always to come very 
slowly, yet inevitably, like an 
assurance of cosmic order. That 
dawn revealed a real cauldron 
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of a sea, and a crowd of those 
hard-case Western Ocean’ ful- 
mars still carrying on with their 
air-circus, diving to within 
inches of the big seas, but 
always lifting clear of the white 
surge of broken water with only 
a split second to spare. 

By breakfast-time the bar- 
ometer, although pumping 
madly, showed signs of levell- 
ing off. An hour later it began 
to rise even more rapidly than 
it had fallen. The wind, now 
fifty miles an hour, flew into 
the north-west and as a last 
gesture blew sixty, with fierce 
hail-squalls of even greater force. 
Yet in another three hours there 
was only a fresh breeze from the 
west and the ship was steering 
her course again, shouldering 
heavily through a steep swell. 
The story of the brief, twenty- 
four-hour gale was graphically 
preserved upon our chart, where 
the pencilled record of courses 
and drift might have been a 
preliminary sketch by Picasso, 
and by a barograph trace like 
a profile of the Andes. 

At noon a substantial altera- 
tion of course had to be made 
because the gale had driven the 
ship much too close to the 
Lofotens. To seaward of those 
islands many hidden rocks, often 
but a few feet below the surface, 
lie in wait for the unsuspecting 
keel. And the tides run faster 
than many a vessel can steam. 
One such stream, the Masken- 
straumen, is the original Mael- 
strom of legend—not so appalling 
as Edgar Allen Poe described 
it in his terrifying story ‘A 
Descent into the Maelstrom,’ 
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but still a very real danger. 
The ‘ Norway Pilot,’ less imag- 
inative, more factual than Poe, 
advises that, when the stream is 
running at strength, no vessel 
should enter Maskenstraumen, 
and continues: ‘‘ Where rapid 
streams are compressed within 
narrow channels, whirlpools are 
formed. These are cavities in 
the form of an inverted bell, 
wide and rounded at the mouth 
and narrower towards the 
bottom ; they are carried along 
by the stream, diminishing grad- 
ually until they disappear ; 
before the extinction of one, 
two or three more will appear, 
following each other, like so 
many pits into the sea... 
boats and men have been drawn 
down by these vortices, and 
much loss of life has resulted.” 
Local fishermen affirm that if an 
oar or other bulky object be 
thrown into the whirlpool, so 
as to break the continuity of 
the smooth sides of the rapidly 
spinning funnel, the water will 
rush in on all sides and fill up 
the cavity. However authentic 
that fisherman’s tale, he would 
be an unworthy sea-captain who 
could risk his ship where her 
safety and the lives of her crew 
depended upon the flinging of 
an oar. 

The light was poor as we 
steamed close under North Cape, 
with sun and sky obscured by a 
layer of nimbo-stratus cloud. 
Bands of fine drizzle passed 
occasionally over the smooth 
sea, and the dark pencil-line 
of the horizon was erased here 
and there by attenuated streaks 
of mist. On those undelectable 
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mountains of gneiss and granite 
last year’s snow still showed 
white in the ravines, and trails 
of cloud wreathed slowly, in 
ghostly manner, about the sum- 
mits. To see those deep fjords 
and towering promontories on 
such a day of gloomy calm, 
when the sky is lowering and the 
sea dark, is to receive the full 
impact of this great wonder of 
dynamical geology. The utter 
desolation of the scene has the 
power to move mortals to grim 
thoughts of primordial upheaval, 
to accentuate every disquieting 
implication of man’s origin and 
destiny. 

The route from North Cape 
to the White Sea lies along the 
Murmanski coast of Russian Lap- 
land. Except the Norwegians, 
western Europe knew nothing 
of these waters until, in the 


sixteenth century, English and 
Dutch merchants began to spend 


good money in seeking for 
@ north-east passage to rich 
India and fabulous Cathay. The 
English succeeded in beating 
the Dutch into the northern 
seas by a good length. In 1553 
an expedition financed by ‘a 
company of merchant adven- 
turers,’ and under Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and Richard Chan- 
cellor, rounded North Cape. 
Chancellor, having become sep- 
arated from the other vessels, 
entered the White Sea and 
penetrated to the mouth of the 
Dvina. It was not until 1578 
that two Dutch ships anchored 
off this same river and es- 
tablished the settlement that 
was to become the town of 
Archangel. 
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The Murmanski coast is 
treacherous, chiefly because of 
fog and the erratic behaviour 
of the magnetic compass, which, 
in high latitudes, loses much of 
its directive force. Lapland lies 
wholly within the Arctic Circle 
and its northern parts are in the 
tundra belt, where the only 
vegetation is lichen and rein- 
deer moss. From seaward noth- 
ing can be seen of the country 
but that unending, barren rock. 
But our beautifully engraved 
Admiralty charts reveal that 
the euphonious Russian language 
has given to the bays and head- 
lands of this bleak shore such 
inspired titles as Vladimirski, 
Stanovaya, Gorodyetski—sounds 
as exciting as the exotic and 
mysterious names of ballerinas. 

The Lapps, a semi-nomadic 
people, live by fishing and tend- 
ing large herds of reindeer. 
They are squat, hospitable, and 
not too hygienic—a failing 
minimised, perhaps, by there 
being only two of them to 
the square mile. A ‘ History 
of Lappland,’ compiled by John 
Scheffer, professor of Law and 
Rhetoric at the ancient Swedish 
university of Uppsala, was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1674. This 
work gives a scientific account 
of Lapp ‘manners, habits, 
marriages, conjurations and .. . 
the inclinations, temper, and 
habit of their minds and bodies.’ 
Traces of pre-Christian pagan- 
ism still survived in the author’s 
day, and there are references 
to pagan shrines, magic drums, 
and so forth. One fearsome 
talisman, for use against an 
enemy, was made from a ball of 
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hair. . According to Scheffer, 
“Tt goes like a whirlewind and is 
as swift as an arrow and de- 
stroies the first man or beast it 
lights on, so that it often makes 
mistakes.” In contrast to that 
haphazard method of revenge, 
their love-songs were of a surpris- 
ing sweetness. 

On the tenth and last night of 
the passage we steamed south- 
west through a placid White 
Sea towards Onega Gulf. Signs 
of winter were already evident. 
A light breeze, drifting south 
from the ice region, had drawn 
the red thread of the thermom- 
eter to freezing-point and swept 
the sky of every last trace of 
eloud. A full moon hung 
motionless and the stars were 
great sequins against the dark 
background of space. Watch- 


keeping upon a ship’s bridge 
on such a night is a delight ex- 
clusive to navigators. Pick any 
star you will, out of a score of 
the biggest ones, to check the 


compasses. Find your position 
at any moment by taking fine, 
steady bearings of flashing light- 
houses that refraction has lifted 
above the horizon long before 
their time. And, simply for 
pleasure, calculate to the near- 
est half-minute when Sirius will 
appear above the rim of the sea. 

But standing a four-hour 
watch would not be so rapturous 
on the homeward trip, if our 
holds were to be stowed tight 
and the decks piled fifteen feet 
high with timber at the usual 
dilatory rate of loading at 
Russian ports. Soon there 
would be but little daylight, 
and loading and tallying at 
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night (counting every single 
deal, batten and board) is a 
slow and laborious business. At 
Onega and Archangel the mid- 
winter day has only three hours 
of indifferent light to twenty- 
one of darkness. And the cold! 
Soon the wind would shift to 
south - east, the captain pro- 
phesied, impatient as ever, and 
would bring with it the bitter 
Siberian air and sixty degrees of 
frost. Then there would be 
burst steam-pipes, cargo winches 
out of action, and embarrass- 
ing cablegrams from impatient 
owners. 

At dawn we came to anchor 
off the headland of Letni Orlov, 
awaiting the Soviet pilot who 
would take us the last fifty 
miles to Onega. What lay in 
store beyond this forbidding 
frontier? There were various 
fantastic guesses at ‘‘ what would 
bechance at Lyonesse while we 
should sojourn there.” But all 
seemed agreed that the pilot, 
the man specially chosen to 
admit us through the iron cur- 
tain, would not be as other men ; 
some disdainful Mongol giant, 
perhaps. There was, therefore, 
a great sense of relief and anti- 
climax when he materialised as 
« mild young chap, little more 
than five feet tall and very 
slightly built. His threadbare 
navy-blue uniform consisted of 
a ‘square-rigged’ jacket, wide 
bell- bottom trousers, and a 
peaked cap with a heavy gold 
anchor, much too big for the 
tiny face. In that impromptu 
rig of officer’s coat, lower-deck 
pants, and outsize cap he looked 
exactly like a youngster in a 
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schoo! production of ‘ Pinafore.’ 
Because of him the U.S.S.R. 
will always now seem a little 
less omnipotent. 

On being quizzed by the 
captain, this serious, well- 
mannered youth admitted that 
he was only twenty-one and 
had been a pilot for five years, 
having gone straight from school 
to a training establishment with- 
out any actual sea experience. 
And it was soon apparent that 
he had not the true eye. He 
was continually popping in and 
out, and referring to the chart 
at two-minute intervals, in the 
manner of a very conscientious, 
and very new, third mate. And 
so, poor lad, he stood revealed 
before a critical, professional 
audience as a mere painstaking 
theorist ; destined, for all his 
effort, never to attain to that 
ultimate mystery of the pilot’s 
art, which is to come aboard 
looking like one who has been 
shipmate to Poseidon, cast a 
quick, all-seeing glance round the 
ship and roar “ All right, Cap- 
tain!” with such decision that 
that harassed person may be 
compelled, against his very 
nature, to relax. 

The two armed soldiers who 
accompanied him, a lieutenant 
and a corporal, were made of 
sterner stuff. The corporal, a 
surly, thick-set young fellow, 
answered every cheery sea-greet- 
ing with a blank, unwinking 
stare. Was he indoctrinated or 
just plain dumb? The tall, 
good-looking lieutenant had an 
attractive, weary smile. Within 
a minute of his coming aboard 
the captain and first mate were 
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smoking his rank, Caucasian 
cigarettes. Later, the offer of 
a Virginia from the captain’s 
best silver case was politely, 
but firmly, turned down—the 
little pilot stepping in as inter- 
preter to explain that ‘‘ Mister 
Officer smoke only Russia cigar- 
ette.” All the way to Onega, for 
seven hours of that raw and 
bitter day, they stood contin- 
uous guard over us, resolutely 
refusing hot coffee, sandwiches, 
and pint mugs of steaming soup, 
the pilot again explaining that, 
before embarking, they had had 
“much good food at pilot 
station.” 

Great stacks of new, yellow 
timber and a large group of 
variously uniformed officials 
awaited us as we drew along- 
side a somewhat rickety wooden 
jetty. This was a structure 
built from thousands of bundles 
of faggots loosely knit together. 
Thick tree-trunks driven verti- 
cally at intervals into the river 
mud gave strength to the whole, 
and heavy planking, laid flat on 
top and secured by long iron 
spikes, made a working plat- 
form. This type of wharf is 
also common in the often ice- 
locked harbours of Finland and, 
for all its flimsy appearance, is 
extremely functional in effect. 
Indeed, its frailty is its strength. 
The terrific pressures exerted 
when water expands into ice 
could crack open any solid wall 
of stone or concrete. Here the 
mass, being resilient, will yield 
a little and survive. 

Blue, green, and khaki uni- 
forms swept aboard, filled the 
saloon and overflowed into alley- 
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ways, even bathrooms. Harbour 
dignitaries, customs men, police, 
port health authorities, cargo 
supervisors, army Officers, all 
crowded and strove for the 
attention of the captain of the 
English ship. But that much- 
harried man had disappeared 
beneath the great, on-rushing 
wave of bureaucracy militant. 
After a time he re-emerged, 
fountain-pen in hand, struggling 
diligently to read and under- 
stand the sheaves of documents 
being thrust under his nose. 

The ship’s company was 
ordered out on deck and shep- 
herded into a straggling line, 
there to kick their heels for 
almost an hour in the damp 
cold before being called forward, 
one at a time, to be scrutinised 
and to have faces compared 
with photographs. As each man 
passed muster he was handed 
from army captain to lieutenant 
to corporal and into our cramped 
little messroom, there to re- 
main, under guard, while the 
ship was being very thoroughly 
searched. The small room was 
soon jammed tight with thirty- 
four men, some wise-cracking 
daringly at the severe and silent 
guards, others vowing dark 
vengeance upon a régime that 
could expose a Briton to such 
indignity. 

This high-handed and indis- 
criminate treatment caused 
some embarrassment to the 
ship’s officers and a temporary 
breakdown of the _ effective, 
if somewhat loose, discipline 
usually prevailing on board. 
A grinning Somali fireman in 
oil - soaked dungarees pressed 
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against our rather natty chief 
engineer, whose sad resignation 
was that of an aristocrat wait- 
ing, without hope, for the tum- 
bril. And the first mate, a 
great man for keeping the deck 
crowd on their toes, was tightly 
wedged between the pantry sink 
and a loud- mouthed Glasgow 
A.B. with leanings toward the 
left, who made the most of the 
occasion to declare to all and 
sundry that there was no red 
tape now and that we were ‘all 
Jock Tamson’s bairns.’ 

For what seemed an eternity 
we waited fretfully in that 
stifling room while the mills of 
officialdom continued to grind 
slowly and exceedingly small. 
Conversation, which at first had 
been animated, grew sporadic, 
and finally ceased altogether. 
In this depressing atmosphere 
of the prison camp everyone 
seemed to sink into a strange 
mental weariness. Even the 
Russians appeared to come 
under its spell. They went 
about the routine of searching 
and interrogating with a quiet 
and heavy thoroughness, all 
facial expression hidden behind 
the inanimate mask of boredom. 
Never at any time did they 
shout or bully or strut pomp- 
ously in the usual manner of 
liveried self-importance. 

But no stowaways were found ; 
none of us, it seemed, had an 
anti-Russian record ; the money 
in each man’s possession was 
counted and noted; and all 
magazines and newspapers were 
collected and scanned, some- 
times upside down. About two- 
thirds of the crew were issued 
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with shore-leave passes. The 
others, without any reason being 
given, were refused — among 
them the captain himself. After 
more than three hours of this 
we were informed that the ship 
was now free to begin loading. 

The dense growth of fir, pine, 
and silver birch covering the 
southern shores of the White 
Sea is but a part of that vast 
northern temperate forest which 
stretches away eastward, in a 
wide belt, across all Russia and 
Siberia to the Pacific. We had 
come to the edge of this great 
forest to take on board 750 
St Petersburg standards of such 
timber, weighing rather more 
than 2,000 tons, and for which 
the ship would receive about 
£12,000 in freight. 

English vessels have been 
doing more or less the same for 
four hundred years, ever since 
that voyage of 1553 when Chan- 
cellor, in the Edward Bonaventure, 
signed a trade agreement with 
Russia’s first Tsar, Ivan the 
Terrible. Having travelled over- 
land to Moseow he discussed, 
with Ivan and his merchants, a 
charter for a Muscovy Company, 
from which developed a rich 
trade in ‘ waxe, flaxe, traine 
oyle, skinnes and honie.”’ 

There were many early set- 
backs to that bold adventure. 
The other two ships of the 
expedition, under Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, were beset by ice on 
the Lapland coast and he, and 
all his sixty-five men, perished. 
Chancellor, returning from a 
second voyage in 1556, lost his 
own life in the wreck of the 
Bonaventure. But, a few years 
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later, the trade was firmly 
established under Elizabeth, 
whose letters patent to her sea- 
captains allowed them to treat 
with king or tsar or khan, with 
#® prestige never before enjoyed 
by mariners. 

It is interesting that, in those 
early days, English travellers 
were warmly welcomed in bar- 
baric, Asiatic Russia. Firmly 
united under the Grand Dukes 
of Moscow, she had at last 
thrown off the Tartar yoke and 
was turning, for enlightenment, 
towards a cultured and sophis- 
ticated Europe. Today the re- 
munerative White Sea trade 
still survives, although ham- 
pered by the many restrictions 
of a U.S.S.R. which has turned 
away from a West accused of 
decadence. 

Three weeks in such a back- 
water as the White Sea coast 
will hardly entitle even the 
most observant traveller to set 
up as Archangelic oracle on 
matters Russian. But he would 
be an unobservant one who 
failed to see that the march of 
progress has not yet penetrated 
to this remote place. Life in 
sixty-five degrees north has al- 
ways been hard. Follow that 
parallel on the globe and you 
will come to such stern places as 
Iceland, Greenland, Alaska, and 
Siberia. Soviet ingenuity has, 
so far, done little to combat the 
dominance of the Polar ice-cap. 

A street scene in Onega or 
Archangel is as depressing as 
the market-place in ‘ Pet- 
rouchka’ is colourful and 
vibrant. The houses of today 
have glass, instead of trans- 
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lucent parchment, for windows. 
But they are still built, as in 
1553, of roughly hewn firwood. 
And where the timbers join, 
‘there they do stop the chinks 
with moss.’ Nobody has yet 
thought of giving those drab, 
weathered buildings a coat of 
paint. 

What few shop windows there 
are belong to the government 
stores and no effort is made to 
dress them brightly. Mud- 
coated motor trucks and un- 
loved bicycles are the only 
wheeled traffic. Nowhere will 
you see a well-poiished car or 
an attractive non-utility equi- 
page. Even the women and 
girls do not trouble to fly a bit 
of gay bunting to relieve the 
sombre tones of their winter 
attire. Perhaps these people 
have lost their old, Byzantine 
love of colour with their lost 
saints. 

The Great - Russian peasant 
has always been a deeply religi- 
ous person. His life, unbear- 
ably primitive by Western 
standards, has always been lived 
very close to nature, and to 
nature on the grand scale. His 
highly fanciful folk-lore, his sus- 
picion, caution, hospitality, have 
evolved from many centuries of 
dark winters in the fearful forest, 
haunt of wolf, bear, and evil 
spirit. He must have some- 
thing to worship. 

Today, as a substitute for his 
old faith, he is offered a cynical 
materialism. It is difficult to 
believe that so denatured an 
ideology can placate him for 
long. In place of the old, 
superbly wrought icon, a stereo- 
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typed and rather tawdry picture 
of a living (and mortal) man has 
become the symbol of a new 
mysticism. Can it ever become 
endowed with the miraculous 
attributes of ‘The Mother of 
Smolensk,’ the sight, the very 
rumour, of which has inspired 
Russian armies to such heroism 
in battle ? 

Such a question cannot yet 
be answered, either way. But, 
uproot a peasant from his native 
soil and transplant him in some 
far distant factory, and he will 
remain a peasant for a long time. 
And it will take many and strong 
injections of cynicism to destroy 
the peasant memories in his 
blood. It is significant that, 
in Russia today, the fanatical 
Young Pioneers seem to be the 
only people who sneer at re- 
ligion and family life. Repeated 
attempts by the government to 
‘ liquidate ’ both have failed. 

Members of the crew free to 
go ashore brought back such 
negative reports on the local 
amenities that those without 
passes were soon convinced 
that they suffered no great 
privation. Even walking, on 
the wooden roads, was an ordeal 
after dark. Built of round 
logs placed on the soft, peaty 
earth, with planks laid on top, 
they are constantly in need of 
repair. An English sawn-goods 
merchant would weep to see 
such prodigal waste of valuable 
stuff; mile upon mile of pine- 
wood road costing, at today’s 
prices, about three pounds a 
foot. 

On Saturday the soccer en- 
thusiasts set off, with boots and 
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ball, towards a flat, grassy area 
beyond the sawmill. But they 
never gained their objective, 
being repelled at the gate by 
rather a pretty girl with a frown 
and an automatic rifle. The 
situation at first seemed so 
comical that our young wireless 
operator volunteered to throw 
his arms round her while the 
others got through. But the 
lady advanced so menacingly 
that he was dissuaded by a 
reminder that a dead wireless 
operator can never again play 
football or kiss a sentry. 

We discovered only one 
cinema at Onega: a wooden 
barn in the workers’ settlement 
that appeared to deal in the 
more obvious propaganda. One 
visit was enough. That week’s 
film eulogised a long and tedious 
love affair between a tractor 
and a combined harvester. By 
the end of the first week it was 
unanimously agreed that, while 
the people themselves seemed 
nice enough, the people’s re- 
public was ‘a dead loss.’ 

The men and women abroad 
after midnight in the dimly lit 
streets were not the theatre- 
and-supper crowd. Huddled 
into shapeless parkas they 
clumped heavily over the hollow 
boardwalks on their way to or 
from work. Twenty-four hours 
a day, without pause, the wooden 
jetties echoed to the sounds of 
loading. Throughout the long 
nights electric lamps, swinging 
in the wind, sent fantastic 
shadows dancing across the 
scene. 

Alongside the ship, youths 
and girls piled timber into suit- 
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able ‘heaves,’ each weighing 
about two tons. When a heave 
was completed a stout wire 
strop was passed round it and 
hooked on to the derrick fall. 
Then, with much rattling and 
wheezing from the steam 
winches, the load would rise 
vertically from the quay, swing 
dangerously across the deck and 
go hurtling down through the 
open hatchway. Deck officers 
and cadets, working in twelve- 
hour shifts like the Russians, 
were kept fully occupied, 
whether supervising stowage in 
the holds, or tallying, checking 
dimensions, and sorting Bills of 
Lading on the windswept quay. 
The half-dozen girls who 
tallied on behalf of the exporters 
were rather quiet and shy but 
often very helpful. Many a 
time a bewildered cadet, having 
‘lost’ five hundred battens of 
‘ six by two,’ was led along the 
jetty by Tanya or Lubov to 
where his lost pieces had been 
temporarily side-tracked. The 
male workers, who all seemed 
to be either under twenty or 
over fifty, toiled away steadily 
enough but with no_ great 
enthusiasm, and would have 
wasted much valuable hold 
space if the mates had not 
intervened. But they were easy 
to work with and complied 
with our requests always civilly 
and often with a smile. They 
had none of that fierce arro- 
gance which has made the dock 
labourer, throughout the whole 
English-speaking world, such a 
difficult fellow to deal with. 
The huge, befurred Tartar in 
charge of the night gangs was 
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greatly appreciated by our first 
mate, and the satisfactory stow- 
age was largely due to his for- 
midable presence and stentorian 
voice. He certainly was a giant, 
that foreman of ours. His 
broad face was of a greyish hue 
and deeply lined. The eyes 
were dark and brooding and the 
cheek-bones high. But, despite 
the impressive stature, the most 
noticeable thing about him was 
his coat. 

You realised, while staring at 
it, that a fur wrap cannot be 
associated exclusively with silks 
and orchids and scented even- 
ings. This one was a patchwork 
of mangy, unnamable fur, bare 
skin, and queer-looking black 
hair. You felt, somehow, that 
it was not the pelt of any 
creature that had roamed the 
earth in this epoch. Such an 


appalling garment might have 
been fashioned in some trog- 


lodyte cave from the hide 
of the mastodon. That coat, 
and the wretched skin cap on 
his head, looked, and smelt, 
primordial. 

When, after seventeen twenty- 
four-hour days of ceaseless 
activity and close supervision, 
our cargo was completed, it was 
a@ surprise to learn, from the 
mate’s records of previous voy- 
ages, that the rate of loading 
had been only half that of 
Sweden and Finland. It was 
an indisputable fact that these 
diligent people, who wasted no 
time with breaks for coffee or 
smoking, had really only been 
working at half-speed. 

Authorities on Russia are 
generally agreed that the peas- 
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ant, for all his great physical 
stamina, is essentially lazy. 
Imaginative and individualistic, 
he is poor material from which 
to fashion the patient automaton 
beloved of the régime. In the 
past he was quite prepared to 
labour valiantly to make a 
bare living from his own 
wretched plot. But he has not 
brought that energy with him 
to the alien factory or the im- 
personal collective farm. Am- 
bitious government production 
programmes have had to be 
modified from time to time to 
meet the pace of the worker. 
Thirty years of propaganda and 
reward and punishment have 
not solved this problem. 

This chronicle of a voyage 
ends, fittingly, on a nautical 
note. On our very last day in 
Russia there came a sudden 
northerly gale and, with it, an 
emergency involving the safety 
of the vessel. The line of action 
taken by our ‘old man’ to 
safeguard his ship was in open 
defiance of Soviet regulations. 
But such is the training of sea- 
captains that he acted upon 
his decision with a boldness that 
was quite in the Elizabethan 
tradition. 

After another three-hour in- 
spection, similar to that on our 
arrival, we had finally cleared 
for sea. Accompanying us were 
two pilots, two lieutenants, and 
two corporals. The senior of 
the lieutenants was in charge. 
One of the pilots spoke a little 
English; the others not a word. 

By the time we reached the 
pilot station the sea had risen, 
short and steep, and their motor- 
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boat, after several attempts to 
take them off, had to give up. 
So for two hours we lay hove-to 
off the headland while the 
Russians pondered the situa- 
tion. During this time we found 
that a strong current, acting at 
right angles to wind and sea, 
was setting the ship gradually 
towards the rocks. 

Through the interpreter our 
captain informed the lieutenant 
that we could not stay in that 
position much longer, but would 
have to get a bit of sea-room. 
The lieutenant had never heard 
such nonsense: we must, he 
said, stay exactly where we 
were or go back to port. The 
captain did not approve of 
either suggestion. Darkness was 
already falling and so was the 
water level in the river. We 


had, by good fortune, escaped 


the ice so far and it would have 
been tempting providence to go 
back. 

After another half-hour of 
patient explanation the lieu- 
tenant was still adamant. It was 
then that the captain took 
charge of the situation by grab- 
bing the interpreter rather 
roughly by the arm. “ Listen, 
you!” he snapped. “ Tell his 
nibs I can’t stay here another 
minute, and that’s final. Tl 
send a wireless message to Arch- 
angel explaining the circum- 
stances. And T’ll put you all 
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ashore somewhere when the 
weather moderates.”” Then he 
gave orders to increase speed 
and set a course for the open 
sea. 

The ship was pitching into the 
head sea with a motion that 
must have been sickening to 
land -lubbers. That, and the 
imperfections of the interpreter, 
probably accounted for the sur- 
prising submission of our armed 
escort. The senior lieutenant, 
by now rather pale, cast a sad 
look towards the receding shore 
and retired below decks, where 
he was escorted by our chief 
steward to a spare stateroom. 
The others followed him at 
intervals, and soon we had the 
ship to ourselves. Thirty hours 
later, with wind and sea much 
abated, we landed our guards 
in the lee of a wooded spit, more 
than a hundred miles from 
where they should have been. 

Gaily we headed for the 
Barents Sea and home. After 
three wretched weeks in the 
gloom of constant restriction, 
the ‘ old man’s’ action had been 
a tonic to everyone. We felt 
that the Red Ensign had been 
vindicated. We were proud of 
him. It had been so grand, so 
flamboyant a gesture, that this 
quiet and shrewd man might 
have carried, in the pocket of 
his shabby duffel coat, a letter 
of marque from Gloriana herself. 
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THE early morning, before the 
tea appears, is the time for 
remembering those petty annoy- 
ances of life, one’s lost oppor- 
tunities: that bid not made at 
an auction ; that Persian carpet 
unbought ; that black panther, 
seen when the gun coolie was 
loitering twenty yards behind 

these things are legion. 
In fact, such things probably 
work out all right, the panther 
at least enjoyed his skin for a 
few more years, and it would 
have earned a heavy taxi- 
dermist’s bill, only to be lost 


during the war; yet the annoy- 
ance at what is really personal 


inefficiency remains. As an in- 
veterate story-hunter, one of my 
minor regrets is that I failed to 
record a story told in 1942, by 
some Mahsuds of the 4th Indian 
Division M.T. Company, who, 
cut off in the Jebel Akhdar, 
The Green Hill, The Hill of this 
story, found shelter with the 
Senussi tribes, and, given Arab 
dress and blankets, made their 
way back with an Arab guide. 
They said that they had begged 
empty bottles from the cook- 
house of Rommel’s headquarters 
on their way through the enemy 
lines. That story is lost to me, 
though it is probably being re- 
lated in the soft Pushtu of South 
Waziristan in Kaniguram Town, 
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and by shepherds with their 
flocks on the Asman Manza. 

Dame Fortune, however, some- 
times gives a second knock, and, 
on returning to Libya, I deter- 
mined that if I could not get 
that particular one, I would at 
least get a story from one of the 
many Arabs who guided back 
parties cut off in The Hill in two 
separate years, each time when 
the Army of the Nile fell back 
because of a superior Panzer 
force creeping round that open 
flank to the south. I do not 
know the number of troops who 
came back in this manner, but 
it must have been a large 
one; for The Hill is unlike the 
desert in that vehicle movement 
is restricted to the roads, on 
which the German armour had 
a habit of arriving before the 
withdrawal was complete. 

It was not altogether easy to 
make contact with one of these 
Arab guides; for many years 
have passed since they returned 
to their tribes, recompensed for 
the blankets, Arab clothing, and 
food they provided, as certified 
in many a scrawled, pencilled 
chit; but, through the good 
offices of Sayyid Abul Gasim es 
Senussi, whose name was a 
guarantee to me that I would 
get a genuine story, Ibrahim 
Abu Bakr es Seyyuf came in to 
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Benghazi, and I was given a 
chance to record his story. 
Ibrahim is a short man of 
about forty years of age. He 
was wearing, of course, the small 
red cap of Libya, and he carried 
his jerd, the great grey sheep’s- 
wool blanket, slung across his 
shoulder like a plaid. He was 
obviously extremely shy, and 
only began to talk when stimu- 
lated by several glasses of tea. 
Would he, I asked him, tell me 
the story of his walk through the 
enemy lines. ‘‘ Which walk ? ” 
asked Ibrahim. ‘“ The British 
came and retired in two years, 
if you remember.” I asked him 
to tell me the story as he liked, 
but, later, I was to regret that 
I had mentioned walks at all; 
for, when he _ got properly 


launched upon his tale, I realised 


that he was one of John Hasle- 
don’s men, working under cover 
behind the German lines, and 
that the walk he describes here 
was a kind of break in his 
normal activities, interrupted 
by the British incursion into 
and withdrawal from The Hill. 
I am therefore to blame for 
letting Ibrahim begin his story 
on the wrong foot; a better 
start would have been his 
original meeting with Hasledon 
and the beginning of his secret 
activity. For all that, his tale 
was interesting enough, and 
when he came to the raid by 
the Scottish Commandos on 
Rommel’s house at Beda Lit- 
toria, I realised that I had a 
better story than I had sought. 
An account by another partici- 
pant in an event about which a 
great deal is already known is, 
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perhaps, chiefly of value in the 
manner of the extra lens in a 
stereoscopic camera—the differ- 
ent angle throws the picture into 
sharper relief. I was prepared 
for some exaggeration, and I 
realised that Ibrahim was speak- 
ing from memories ten years 
old, for he kept no notes or 
diary ; but when I compared his 
account later with two sources 
I had available, Churchill’s 
‘Grand Alliance’ and Brigadier 
Young’s ‘ Rommel,’ I became of 
the opinion that his story was a 
masterpiece of understatement, 
and that the differences in detail 
were not great. Ibrahim, for 
instance, gives the number of 
Commandos who landed as 
twenty-four ; Churchill gives the 
figure as thirty. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keyes, V.C., was the 
commander, and Churchill gives 
that rank. Ibrahim says the 
party was commanded by a 
major; but Brigadier Young 
gives Keyes’s rank as major, 
and in those days of acting pro- 
motion the difference is under- 
standable, and the Germans say 
that the Commandos had no rank 
badges or distinguishing marks at 
all. Ibrahim reports the German 
losses as five killed; Brigadier 
Young gives the figure as four. 
I had a third source for the 
German details; for Captain 
Hermann Schultze-Dewitz, him- 
self an ex-Panzer Grenadier and 
one of Rommel’s aides, though 
after the date of the Keyes raid, 
is now in charge of the German 
War Graves Commission oper- 
ating in the Western Desert. 
The German figure of their 
casualties was two killed and 
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one wounded, but the exact 
figure of the German losses is 
unimportant, and Ibrahim had 
clearly to give his figure from 
bodies seen at a distance. Cap- 
tain Schultze-Dewitz was able 
to give a most interesting account 
of why the Arabs believed that 
the house was Rommel’s. It 
appears that Rommel had lived 
in the Beda house some time 
previous to the raid, sleeping in 
a room on the first floor, with 
his aides and Operations office 
accommodated on the ground 
floor. Then the Operations 
staff moved ahead, to Ain el 
Ghazala, where Rommel occu- 
pied the Italian P.W.D. Office, 
and the house at Beda was 
taken over by Major Otto, 
Rommel’s Supreme Quarter- 
master. Rommel, however, 


kept extremely mobile, and he 


often visited the Beda house to 
discuss ‘‘Q” matters with Otto. 
He had another mobile advanced 
headquarters at Gambut, which, 
as at Ain el Ghazala, was in the 
P.W.D. house. Captain Schultze- 
Dewitz has a most interesting 
series of maps giving the loca- 
tions of Afrika Korps formations 
day by day in the various 
battles, and, looking at them, 
one can indeed understand, as 
never before, the strategy of 
what was in fact naval warfare 
on dry land. But they do not 
clear up another mystery, of 
where Rommel was on the night 
of the attack. He was clearly 
in Rome on his birthday, a few 
days previously, and it would 
be most interesting to discover 
the exact time of his return to 
Africa. If Rommel returned to 
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Africa by air on the night of the 
Keyes raid, it is probable that 
he was the officer seen by Ibrahim 
the morning after; for curiosity 
would have caused him to break 
his journey from the airfield to 
Ain el Ghazala, and it is possible 
that he would have stopped in 
any case at Beda to see Otto. 
If the officer was not Rommel, 
and Rommel was not bald, as 
described by Ibrahim, though 
desert dust caused him to wear 
his hair short, it must have been 
some other senior German officer 
brought over by the news of 
the raid. The Arabs identified 
Rommel, when seen in a car, by 
his habit of wearing British 
anti-gas goggles as a protection 
from dust, but other Germans 
senior enough to disregard dress 
regulations imitated him. 

The Italian proclamation de- 
scribed by Ibrahim I take to be 
a deliberate piece of deception. 
By threatening death to any 
Arabs saying that Rommel was 
at Mameli, the Italians ensured 
that the Arabs would report 
Rommel’s location to the British 
as Mameli, when in fact it was 
Ain el Ghazala. For the rest, 
the defect of Ibrahim’s story is 
one of time. Keeping no diary, 
he does not give the dates of the 
various events. His story really 
consists of remembered episodes, 
of events widely separated by 
long periods of routine under- 
cover activity, and so does not 
really tell the full story of 
Hasledon’s endurance behind the 
German lines. The story of the 
march back from the crashed 
plane Ibrahim dismisses in a 
few words, though it was a 
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march of several days. Ibrahim 
has other walks to his credit 
which are not even mentioned 
in this story, but I notice that 
when the Arabs talk of the war 
in Libya, Ibrahim es Seyyuf’s 
name is almost certain to be 
among those mentioned. 

Of the names in this story, 
Hasledon, later killed, is men- 
tioned by Brigadier Young. The 


I am Sheikh of the Barasa 
Abul Maula, and I live in The 
Hill near to Mameli. Captain 
Hasledon knows me, and Shik- 
man knows me, and Colonel 
Bailey and Colonel Burt know 
me, and all the British officers 
who served in The Hill know 
my name; for I was working 
with Hasledon, and I served 
my lord, Sayyid Idris, and I 
served the British Government, 
and I underwent hardships 
and risks and became tired 
in that service; but, thanks 
be to God, we achieved 
success and I have received 
reward. 

At the beginning of 1941 the 
British forces began to with- 
draw from The Hill, and the 
British columns passed through 
my country for two days and 
one night; then the British 
ceased from passing, and German 
columns came, and they, too, 
passed by my country for two 
days. Then we heard that a 
very big battle was being fought 
near to Marawa, and that very 
many were killed in it, and we 
saw no more of the large columns 
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name Shikman 
right; I have written it as 
pronounced by Ibrahim. Sidi 
Sadiq Abed is Sayyid Sidi Sadiq 
Abed es Senussi, O.B.E., who 
would, I think, have many a 
story to tell himself. That, I 
think, is all I can give by way 
of introduction, and it remains 
only to let Ibrahim tell his story 
himself. 


is not quite 


of the Germans, but some of 
their lorries were passing every 
day. And, one evening, when 
I was in my house, there came 
to me Sidi Sadiq Abed, who was 
then an officer in the Senussi 
Army, and with him was Colonel 
Bailey and thirty Arab soldiers. 
Jolonel Bailey said to me: 
““Could you please take us and 
put us into Tobruk, and if, 
please God, the British Govern- 
ment returns to this country, 
we will reward you for your 
trouble.’ From Slonta_ to 
Tobruk is perhaps more than 
two hundred kilometres, but I 
knew the way and I knew 
every track; for I know the 
country as far as Sollum and 
Fort Capuzzo; and, though I 
knew that there was a vast army 
of the Germans and Italians 
between Slonta and Tobruk, I 
said: ‘For my lord, Sayyid 
Idris, and for the British Govern- 
ment, I must do whatever you 
ask of me.” 

Jolonel Bailey and the soldiers 
had no provisions with them, 
though usually the British carried 
good stores of food, so I ordered 
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my people to load two camels 
for us, and I sent them to bring 
a bag of rice and a bag of flour 
from my store. We also took 
from Slonta a large number of 
Italian cigarettes, and a little 
sugar and a little tea. We 
loaded five German water-cans 
on the camels; for, though it was 
winter and the wells were every- 
where full, I feared that we 
might find Germans on some of 
the wells. We also took a 
cooking - pot to cook the rice, 
but we took nothing else, for we 
could not carry suitable equip- 
ment on such a journey as that, 
and even the flour we baked in 
the mud. I saw that Colonel 
Bailey was not like Hasledon 
and Shikman, who used to wear 
Arab clothes and go into the 
towns among the Germans and 
Italians, and, though the Arabs 
knew them, the Germans could 
not recognise them or know 
that they were British. The 
Colonel was wearing a military 
uniform of an English shirt and 
a leather jacket which I think 
was Australian, perhaps, for it 
wasn’t English, and he was 
carrying a large machine-gun 
such as they used against air- 
craft, for he said: ‘‘ Perhaps we 
shall see some aeroplanes and 
we can shoot them flying.” I 
thought that the Germans would 
become suspicious if they saw 
the Colonel, so I gave him an 
Arab blanket and I made him 
wear it over his leather jacket, 
but the gun he insisted on 
keeping. The two sergeants 
were wearing battle-dress, and 
I covered them with blankets. 
It was easy to make the Arab 
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soldiers look like the people of 
the hills. 

In this manner we set out 
towards Tobruk, marching only 
at night. As the Colonel was a 
big man, and he was carrying a 
lot of British hand grenades as 
well as that gun, I thought he 
might become tired, so I put 
him on a camel for half an hour, 
after which he walked for half 
an hour, and in this manner he 
went for the whole night. The 
sergeants rode for some of the 
time, and the rest of us walked. 
On the first night we covered 
some forty kilometres, from 
Slonta to Kholan, along a track 
which I knew was far from the 
road on which the Germans 
were. At Kholan I hid the 
party in some scrub, and we 
cooked some rice, and a little 
tea, and we all smoked cigar- 
ettes. At night we had only 
smoked secretly, in our cupped 
hands. We cooked the rice in 
the pot, and then threw it on a 
blanket and ate it from the 
blanket, for we had no plates. 
We lay in the scrub all day, 
talking a little, and smoking, 
and sleeping, and waiting for the 
night. In the evening we cooked 
a little bread and a little tea, 
and I remember that the Colonel 
said: “If God wills, we will 
return to Libya and give you 
your just rights and the freedom 
of your country.” 

Then we set off again, to 
march when it grew dark. I 
walked beside the camel and 
watched the Colonel’s head 
bobbing up and down, forward 
and back, with the movement 
of the camel, and sometimes, I 
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think, he slept. We marched 
for all that night, halting scarcely 
at all, and at dawn we reached 
Amerzam, where I found a 
sandy wadi for the party to lie 
up for the day. We cooked 
bread and tea and smoked, but 
the bread was only cooked on 
one side, and it was full of sand, 
and the Colonel ate some of it 
and he said: ‘‘ The food of the 
defenders of Libya in the days 
of Omar Mukhtar was thus, for 
I have read that they ate the 
barley and grain from the camels’ 
ration and they made their bread 
from it.” 

On the third night we marched 
again, and we went to Tamimi, 
and we had a bad shock at dawn, 
for the whole area was swarm- 
ing with Germans and Italians. 
They were like ants. We lay in 
the desert about two kilometres 
from the town, and watched the 
Germans passing up and down 
the road in their cars. They 
were all big men, armed with 
rifles and tommy guns, but of 
the German pattern, something 
like a big pistol. They were big, 
but their cars were small, and I 
wanted to laugh at them, for 
they looked too big for their 
cars. We needed sugar, and 
things from the town, but I saw 
that the Colonel could not enter 
the town, so I left him and went 
into the town myself. In the 
town I bought a little sugar, 
but not too much so that the 
Germans should not become 
suspicious of me, and I drank a 
little tea. Then I returned to 
the Colonel and the rest of them 
in the desert. The Colonel 
asked me about the Germans in 
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the town, and I replied: ‘“‘ The 
town is full of them, both 
officers and soldiers. And the 
Arabs in the town say that the 
greater part of the German 
army has gone ahead, and half 
of it was heading for Tobruk, 
and we hear that the rest of it 
is going towards Fort Capuzzo.”’ 
Then the Colonel said: ‘‘ We 
can’t use the road tonight, since 
the Germans are using it; we 
shall have to travel from tent 
to tent among the Arabs.” 

It was unsafe to lie up in the 
desert that day, since the 
Germans were everywhere, and 
their vehicles might come on us 
in the desert. We saw some 
tents of the Mnafer and the 
Qutan which were only about 
half a kilometre from the road, 
and we managed to crawl into 
them without being seen. From 
the tents we watched the 
Germans in comfort. 

We lay all day in that place, 
and, when night fell, we marched 
again. But we were careful to 
march by the places where were 
the tents of the Arabs, of the 
Abeidat and the Qutan, for we 
knew that we could not lie up 
again in the day except in the 
Arab tents, since we were inside 
the German army, and we were 
a large party, so that they 
would see us in the desert. On 
the next night we marched 
again from Tamimi, and we 
went towards Ain el Ghazala, 
but we could not get near that 
place, for we found the Germans 
in great strength across our 
path ; so, again, we lay up in 
an Arab camp, and we deter- 
mined to avoid Ain el Ghazala 
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and go towards Laso on the 
next night. 

The march of the next night, 
towards Laso, was the most 
difficult of all; for we knew 
that we were right among the 
German forces, and we feared 
that we would walk on them as 
they slept on the ground. But, 
thanks be to God, in the morning 
when dawn came we saw some 
tents of the Arabs near us, and 
we learned that they were of the 
Qutan. We asked them con- 
cerning the Germans, and they 
replied: ‘‘We do not know 
what to do, for to our west is a 
great force of the Germans, and 
to our east is a great force of the 
British, and we cannot escape 
from between these two armies, 
for there are minefields every- 
where ; and God knows what will 
happen to us when these armies 
start fighting, with us in the 
middle. And every few hours 
the British armoured cars come 
to look at the Germans, and, 
again, after a few hours, the 
German cars come to look at 
the British.” 

We lay for some hours in the 
tents of the Qutan, and then an 
armoured car came, equipped 
with two machine-guns. The 
Qutan said: “That is the British 
patrol, and there will be some 
more armoured cars and tanks 
behind it in the desert.’”’ The 
Colonel said: “ That car is of 
British make, but we should 
make sure what soldiers are 
inside it.” 

We looked at the armoured 
car, and the Colonel went out 
towards it wearing his blanket. 
He said something to the people 
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in the car, and they replied. 
Then he threw off his blanket, 
so that they could see his leather 
jacket and hand grenades. They 
turned their machine-guns and 
were about to shoot him, but he 
cried out to them again. Then 
an officer got out of the car and 
spoke to the Colonel, and shook 
him by the hand. The Colonel 
came back to our tent and 
spoke to me, saying: “ This car 
will show us the way to the 
British army. Come with us 
to Tobruk, and we will give you 
a suitable reward there.” I 
replied: “I thank you, but I 
must go back to The Hill, for 
my friend Hasledon is there and 
I must find out what has hap- 
pened to him.” 

I went back with my camels 
towards Slonta, not caring for 
the Germans or worrying about 
them, since I had no British 
with me, but keeping away 
from the Italians lest they 
should take my camels, and 
I reached my home without 
incident. There I had a great 
surprise, for Hasledon and Shik- 
man were living in my house, 
and they had installed a wireless 
transmitter in it. 

When I was rested from my 
journey, Hasledon asked me to 
go down and to sit beside the 
main road, and to count the 
number of lorries going in each 
direction, and to make a note 
of them. I did this for many 
days, and took the information 
to Hasledon, who sent it off on 
the wireless. 

Then, one day, Hasledon said 
to me: ‘“‘ We have heard on 
the wireless that the British are 
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coming to catch Rommel, and 
our job is to meet them and to 
show them the way to Rommel’s 
house.” Rommel was at that 
time living at Beda, but we went 
towards the sea to meet the 
British, and we met them near 
Hamama. There were twenty- 
four of them, and they came in 
boats. Twelve of them stayed 
at Hamama, and twelve of them 
we took with us towards Beda. 
The twelve we took were com- 
manded by a major. The night 
of the attack was dark and 
raining. We took the soldiers 
to near Rommel’s house, then 
I and Hasledon went off to cut 
some telephone wires which were 
a kilometre or so away. We 


reached the wires and tested 
them with a stick to see whether 
the Germans had put a strong 


current through them. We 
found there was no current, and 
we climbed the poles and cut 
the wires. The attack on the 
house was to take place at one 
o’clock in the night, and when 
we had finished cutting the lines 
we went to a place which was 
three kilometres away, and we 
waited for the soldiers to return 
from Rommel’s house. Actually, 
we learned later that Rommel 
was not in his house at the time; 
I think he was in a very deep 
cave prepared by the Italians, 
a few kilometres from his house. 
Early in the morning four British 
soldiers came back to us and 
told Hasledon about the fighting 
in Rommel’s house, and Hasle- 
don said to me: “ Go in to the 
town and find out what has 
happened to the rest of the 
soldiers, and to the major.” 
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I went to the town and found 
a crowd of Arabs standing near 
Rommel’s house, for they were 
curious to see what had hap- 
pened in the night, and there 
were about two hundred German 
soldiers there, and some Italians, 
and they were bringing the 
bodies out of the house. The 
Arabs said that in the night the 
British had burst into Rommel’s 
house and had fired with tommy 
guns at the Germans inside it, 
killing those on the ground floor. 
Then a German officer who was 
upstairs had shouted out to the 
German guards who were out- 
side, shouting something like: 
“There are traitors inside the 
house, or somebody has come 
like a burglar in the house. 


Don’t worry about any Germans 


below.”’ Then the Germans out- 
side threw hand grenades in 
through the windows, and they. 
did not care if they killed 
British or Germans. 

They brought five German 
bodies out of the house—I think 
they were all officers—and three 
British dead. They put the 
Germans in coffins, and they 
wanted to put the British to- 
gether in one big box, but in 
the meantime Rommel himself 
arrived in a large car. He was 
a short man with a head bald in 
front, and a large nose and big 
eyes. He walked up and down 
with his hands behind his back, 
talking, and he was curious to 
see the British dead. He be- 
came angry when he saw that 
the Germans wanted to put 
them in a big box, and he 
ordered that more coffins be 
brought. He saw that the 
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British major was young, and 
he praised him exceedingly, say- 
ing: ‘* Everybody who wishes 
to serve his country should serve 
in the manner of these English.” 
Some Germans who spoke Italian 
told us what he was saying. 
They brought coffins, and 
Rommel commanded that the 
British and Germans should be 
buried together with the best 
ceremonies. They brought cars 
and took them away. 

Rommel was a small man, and 
very many of the Germans were 
taller than he, but he made 
himself appear very important, 
and he talked as if he was an 
actor, or as if he was addressing 
a very large crowd. I saw that 
some of the British had been 
taken prisoner, and I went and 
stood near them. There were 
three of them, and an Italian, a 
brigadier of the Caribinieri Reali, 
laughed at them and mocked 
them, saying: ‘Ha, ha! So 
you are prisoners and the war 
is finished for you!’ The 
captain, who was a prisoner, -re- 
plied: ‘‘No, but you yourselves 
will all be prisoners soon!” 

I then returned to Hasledon, 
and I told him, ‘ They killed the 
young major, and a sergeant and 
a soldier, and they took the 
captain and a lieutenant and a 
soldier prisoner, and five Ger- 
mans were killed.”’ Hasledon 
then ordered that we should go 
to Mameli with the four British 
soldiers who were with us. 

At Mameli Hasledon told me : 
“We must find out where 
Rommel is going this time.” 
[ went out and questioned all 
the Arabs likely to hear the 
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truth about Rommel, and they 
said: ‘‘ He is going to stay at 
the house of Cantieri the Sicilian 
at Mameli.”’ 

Then an Italian, General Berti, 
came to Slonta and he made a 
proclamation, saying: “If any 
Arabs say that Rommel is at 
Mameli, so that the English 
come to hear of it, we will 
machine-gun every one of the 
sheikhs of the Mameli area, and 
we will burn all the Arab pro- 
perty.”’ I told Hasledon about 
General Berti’s proclamation, 
and he sent it on the radio to 
Egypt: A reply came from the 
British that they would not do 
anything at Mameli, as they did 
not wish the Arabs to be in 
trouble. 


Some days after, Hasledon 
said to me: ‘A British aero- 
plane has crashed in the Zawiyat 
el Argub. The crew have sent a 
radio message that they are all 
right. Would you, please, go 
and bring them to me.” I 
went, and after a time I found 
the British. There were nine, 
and all could walk, though they 
had some injuries. They were 
surprised to see me, and none of 
them could speak any Arabic, 
but I found that one of them 
knew a little Italian, and I 
spoke to him in Italian and 
said: ‘‘ Hasledon wants to see 
you.” We set out, walking, 
with a can of water slung over 
a pole between two of them, 
and in time we came to Hasledon, 
who bandaged the head of one 
of them, who was badly cut 
above the eyes. Then Hasledon 
sent a message on the radio, and 
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a car came for the officers, by a 
secret way through the desert. 
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They went off, and Hasledon 
went with them in the car. 


Ill, 


Shikman stayed with me, 
working the radio in a hidden 
place. Then General Berti came 
to Mameli, and he sent for me 
and he said: ‘“‘ How can the 
Arabs serve the British Govern- 
ment, since the Government is 
half Jewish, and always they 
make lying promises to the 
Arabs, and they always betray 
them when their need is past.” 
I said: “‘ I know nothing of any 
Arabs serving the British here in 
Mameli, though there are plenty 
in the Arab Army.” He said: 


“T hear that you yourself are 
serving the British, and you 


have hidden some British officers 
and some radio sets.” 

I said: “I know nothing 
about any British here. Why, 
I do not even speak English. 
How can I know anything about 
the English?” Hesaid: “ You 
do know!” I replied: ‘ Per- 
haps somebody has been telling 
you some lies about me, for 
informers always talk in lies.” 
He said: ‘‘No. I know the 
truth. Our radio has listened to 
their radio and we know the 
British are here.” I said: “I 
have never even heard of any 
English here.” 

General Berti let me go, but 
he took five of my camels to 
carry some radio sets he had 
with him, without any payment. 
I returned to Shikman and 
told him that the Italians had 
taken my camels. Shikman 


said: “The Italians mean to 
arrest you. They are doing 
some trick. I will send for 
a car to take you to Cairo.” 
Shikman also said: ‘The In- 
telligence Department must stay 
in The Hill, even when you 
are gone.” 

But the car failed to reach 
The Hill; for it found that the 
Germans had discovered tracks 
on the secret road through the 
desert. I hid for thirty days 
away from my home, and we 
moved the radio to another 
place. Then, one day, I went 
to my home, for I was anxious 
about my family, and I found 
that the Italians were waiting 
for me there, and they caught 
me and arrested me. They put 
me in a lorry and sent me to 
Barce. There they questioned 
me at great length, saying: 
“* You are working for the secret 
agents of the British, and the 
punishment is death by hanging. 
You must tell us where their 
radio set is hidden, and where 
the British officers are hiding, 
or we will kill you, and we will 
kill all your sheep, so that your 
family and your people will 
starve.” I said: “I know 
nothing at all about any British, 
and I do not think there are any 
of them in The Hill.” 

They brought two hundred of 
my sheep, fat ewes and rams, 
and they slaughtered them all, 
giving their meat to the [talian 
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soldiers, but still I told them 
nothing. 

Then they appointed a capi- 
tano, named Tomaselli, to be 
my judge, and they tried me by 
court martial. Tomaselli told 
me that I was accused on two 
counts :— 


1. That I had installed a 
secret British radio set 
in the Wadi Kuf. 

2. That I had installed a 
secret British set in 
Shaqran. 


They brought witnesses to 
give evidence against me. But 
when the witnesses got inside 
the court, they too became 
frightened. For none of the 
Arabs liked the Italians and it 
was dangerous for any man to 
give evidence in their favour. 
So when the witnesses were 
called on to speak, they said 
only: ‘‘ We hear that Ibrahim 
installed wireless sets, but if it 
is really true or not we do not 
know, for we never saw it with 
our own eyes.” 

When Tomaselli saw that he 
had no evidence on which to 
convict me, he said: ‘ Your 
guilt is not yet proved, but I can 
only release you on a payment 
of 130,000 lire, which shall be as 
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@ security for your good con- 
duct.” I replied: “I haven't 
got the money. How could I 
have so much money?” 

Then Tomaselli said: “ You 
shall remain in prison until the 
end of the war. And when 
Italy is victorious we shall get 
the evidence we want, and we 
shall execute you with all the 
people who worked for the 
British.”” They took me from 
Barce to Benghazi, and they 
put me in the large prison in 
this place, and, really, I became 
tired waiting in the prison. But 
after I had been in the prison 
for ten months, the British 
came again, and all the Italians 
ran away. Then I was released, 
but the British came only just 
in time ; for the Italians wanted 
to take the prisoners to Tripoli 
and to Italy, but they had not 
sufficient trucks when the time 
came, for they themselves all 
wished to go. 

This, then, is the story of The 
Hill, and of the troubles and 
tribulations of the people who 
worked in The Hill, and of how 
I became tired in the service of 
The Hill; but, thanks to God, 
we were finally successful in the 
end, and I was rewarded for my 
losses and for my weariness. 








JUNGLE 


BY V. 


I sAT in the ringside seat at 
the Cireus, the small, hot, rest- 
less hand of my grandson fidget- 
ing in mine. 

The climax of excitement had 
been reached—the elephants had 
swayed in, each holding the 
ropy tail of the preceding one. 
Their antics had rocked the 
house, they had gambolled like 
lambs, danced like ballerinas, 
and postured like clowns. Now 
they raised their cumbersome 
bodies erect and then in perfect 
unison sat down on the upturned 
tubs. 

The audience 
applause. 

I caught the eye of the 
largest, eldest, and leader of the 
troupe. She wrinkled her trunk 
and made a grimace. 

** T do feel silly like this ! ” 

The remark was a statement 
of so obvious a fact that it 
startled me. 

Of course it may have been 
the young lady sitting just 
behind, and who was removing 
her companion’s arm from her 
waist, who felt silly. It may 
well have been. But it set me 
dreaming of My youth and My 
first love, and in how different 
a setting ! 


burst into 


I remember the first time I 
set eyes on HER. 

I had come out to India 
equipped with an excellent en- 
gineering degree, a brand-new 


LOVES. 


SIMPLE, 


tropical outfit, and an abysmal 
ignorance of almost anything 
else one can think of. 

The long voyage, with its 
inevitable romance and broken 
heart, was over. 

The long train journey up- 
country, on which I discovered 
myself heart-whole after all, was 
over. 

The short run by branch line 
was over. 

I clambered down at the 
small station where a special 
halt had been arranged for my 
benefit. The heat struck up 
the flies 
rose with a buzz from the 
sweet-vendor’s tray. A_ few 
mangy and emaciated pi-dogs 
sidled around, their ever-present 
hunger overcoming their ever- 
present fear. My bearer was 
directing the efforts of a sweat- 
ing coolie who was attempting 
to drag out my shiny new tin 
cases. He strained away, appar- 
ently expecting no other help 
than direction. Some bits of 
orange-peel scattered out, there 
was a scuffle and a gulp, and 
the dogs slunk back with tucked- 
in tails. 

It was here I was to be met 
by my superior, and be initiated 
into ‘ camp-life.’ I was a diffi- 
dent youth, and the nearer the 
time for this meeting drew, 
the faster my heart fluttered 
between my mouth and boots. 
Should I be _ deferential ? 


from the platform, 
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Disarmingly ingenuous ? Poised 
and self- possessed ? Hearty? 
Aloof ? 

My bearer approached, his 
baggy trousers, long fitting coat, 
and turban, a dazzling white in 
contrast to the drab colourless 
garments of the few peasants 
squatting about. He salaamed 
and told me the Burra-Sahib 
was awaiting me in the road. 
The sight of my bearer’s fine 
physique and handsome face 
boosted my morale. No one of 
little standing could be the 
employer of such a smart and 
magnificent fellow. I decided 
on the poised and self-possessed 
approach with just a touch of 
aloofness. 

I strode from the hot hard 
platform through the hot, stuffy 
little booking-office, and sank 
in the hot soft dust of the road. 


My Executive Engineer stepped 
forward and I became over- 
whelmingly conscious of my 
inferiority. 

His shirt and shorts were 
country cloth, bazaar made, a 
little frayed at the edges, and 


somehow right. Mine were im- 
maculate, London tailored, and 
somehow wrong. His topee was 
plain and a little battered ; 
mine new and swathed with an 
ornamental pugaree the memory 
of which makes me blush. 

His face was as brown as 
my bearer’s; mine red with a 
peeling nose. But most of all 
I was ashamed of my knees— 
a tender rose-pink in front 
and lily - white behind. If I 
had turned up at a nudist camp 
in a fig-leaf I could not have 
been more conscious that I had 
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got the principle of the outfit 
wrong. 

The approach ‘“ deferential ” 
came to me _ unrehearsed. 
“Sirs” dripped from me; _ it 
seemed the only word I could 
remember. 

He greeted me pleasantly 
enough, with about as much 
interest as if he was collecting a 
new retriever pup. 

“ Ghari !”’ he shouted, and a 
bullock-cart crept creaking for- 
ward. I watched the shouting 
men pile in my kit and wondered 
if we were to perch on top for 
the last lap of my journey, but 
the driver swung himself on to 
the pole between his bullocks, 
gave an unpleasant twist to 
their tails, and the conveyance 
groaned away, the wheels lean- 
ing this way and then that. So 
slow was their progress that the 
little cloud of dust they raised 
settled almost immediately be- 
hind them. 

Then I saw her. 

She was standing in the deep 
mottled shade of some bam- 
boos; a high, almost bulging 
forehead, intelligent eyes long 
lashed and roving, swaying hips, 
and small twin breasts. 

Gulab Kully (Rosebud) had 
everything. It was love at first 
sight. After her there were to 
be many, as beautiful, as docile, 
as companionable. How sweet 
the cadence of their names— 
Gulab Kully, Sonaput, Mirag- 
bhan, Moti-lal, Surayea, Mahu- 
bala. Dear unforgettable girls. 

“ Hathi!” called the Execu- 
tive Engineer. 

Gulab Kully and her attendant 
seemed to float to us out of the 
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shadows, hardly raising a puff 
of dust. 

So it was she who was to carry 
me away into the jungle! My 
heart sang ! 

At a sign from her attendant, 
she threw back her head, opened 
wide a pink mouth, and piped 
the sweetest, shrillest, most 
feminine squeak of welcome it 
is possible to imagine. 

But oh! how I wished my 
university had included a course 
on how to mount an elephant ! 
Playing for safety, I waited for 
a lead and watched my superior. 
Gulab Kully sank on one knee, 
then both, then stretching for- 
ward she rested on her elbows. 
The bearer sprang forward and 
seized her swinging tail, which 
he drew taut along her side. 
The Executive Engineer stepped 
on her heel, then into the loop 
of her tail, and sprang on to 
the padded quilt on her back. 
I followed suit with a mental 
apology for taking such liberties. 

There was a pitching, a rolling, 
an upheaval—Gulab Kully was 
on her feet again and we looked 
down on the world from her 
back. 


So began my long acquaint- 
ance and devotion to elephants, 
the female of the species, who 
are the only ones employed by 
the government department with 
whom I was working. 

Each had her clearly defined 
personality. There were the 
brave or timid ones; surly or 
affectionate ones ; placid or way- 
ward ones; intelligent or even 
slightly silly ones; but never 
an uninteresting one. The great 


virtue of their sex was that, 
apart from an occasional naughti- 
ness and tantrum, they never 
became completely unmanage- 
able as males occasionally do, 
when they suffer from ‘ must,’ 
the cause of so many accidents. 

I think one reason for the 
fascination elephants exercise 
over so many is the link they 
make between man and beast, 
embodying the most lovable 
characteristics of both. 

This half-way position is illus- 
trated by their anatomy, which 
is that of the pantomime horse. 
Viewed from behind, the ludi- 
crous action is identical with 
that of the “hind-legs man” 
inside his baggy canvas trousers. 
If one has not been wholly 
captivated by this whimsical 
rear view, one is sure to be won 
over by the trunk, an appendage 
unique among animals, which 
corresponds to a hand equipped 
with a sensitive finger and 
thumb. 

How naturally an elephant 
picks up a suitably sized stick to 
scratch a tickle behind the ear, 
or to reach an inaccessible itch 
on the back! I have seen one, 
unable to lift a tin plate which 
lay upside down, its rim flush 
with the ground, place the tip 
of her trunk in the centre like a 
sucker, and ‘ vacuum ’ it up. 

Their powers of reasoning are 
undoubted, and that they have 
a sense of humour I am con- 
vinced. 

If the camel is the ship of the 
desert, the elephant is the steam- 
launch of the jungle. Once 
‘aboard ” I always felt afloat, 
in no dainty racing yacht, but 
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in an honest-to-goodness power 
boat. Perhaps it is the ropes 
that help one aloft, or the 
heaving, rolling motion, the 
handy way she answers the 
helm or the steady breasting of 
the high elephant grass which, 
cleft by the nose for’ard, swishes 
alongside to the disturbed wake 
aft. 

An elephant’s appearance in 
a village causes tremendous ex- 
citement. The bullocks stam- 
pede, often dragging their small 
herders in the dust after them. 
The women pull their head- 
coverings over their faces, 
though never failing to leave a 
good peeping gap. The children, 
the small naked ones, and those 
unencumbered by more than a 
silver heart and chain, and little 
girls loaded with bangles and 
hampered by clanking anklets 


and fluttering saris, fly out from 
all sides shouting, and running 
alongside singing :-— 


“* Hathi, hathi, muja ek bal do; 
Urjo ban jai sona ke alver.”’ 
(Elephant, elephant, give me a 
hair ; 
It will become a golden sword.) 


If the elephant should deposit 
droppings, shouts of delight 
greet the event. In a country 
where even the dung of the 
goat is carefully collected and 
pounded into fuel, such gar- 
gantuan bounty is a godsend. 
The little girls suddenly re- 
member their housewifely duties 
and rush away for their flat 
baskets. Anklets and bangles 
jingling, they race to be first to 
scoop up the steaming pile. 
The lucky ones return smiling 
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and triumphant. One by one 
the others drop behind still 
chanting “ Hathi, hathi.” Hathi 
rolls complacently on, leaving 
behind many a rejoicing and 
grateful family. 


But to return to my first love, 
dear Gulab Kully —her little 
whims and fancies and puckish 
humour. One of her pet aver- 
sions was handing up a shot 
partridge or hare. Her mahout 
considered this an _ irritating 
affectation which necessitated 
his having to dismount and do 
the retrieving himself. I watched 
him one day bring her up to a 
dead partridge with the inten- 
tion of ending this nonsense 
once and for all. With his 
heavy ankus he tapped her 
head and commanded “ Uthau.” 
She shuffled the bird along the 
ground, wrinkled her trunk in 
disgust, shook her head and 
sneezed out some feathers. 
“ Uthau, uthau.” The taps 
became heavier. At last, 
reluctantly, she caught the par- 
tridge by one leg and with a 
shudder of disgust tossed it up 
to the mahout. This was a 
beginning. Patiently he set 
about improving her technique. 
He dropped the partridge and 
began again. ‘“‘ Uthau, uthau.” 
After another exhibition of 
squeamishness up came the bird, 
only to reappear on the ground 
before her very nose! Deliber- 
ately she placed her foot upon 
it and ground it into the earth, 
and that nonsense was ended 
once and for ail. 

Except in this matter of 
handling dead game she had 
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always been obedience itself, 
but this cocking-a-snook at 
authority must have given her 
ideas. Some while later I was 
driving her myself, rather, I 
must own, with the idea of im- 
pressing my boss’s young and 
pretty daughter, who was just 
out from England, and whose 
blue eyes were perpetually wide 
with wonder at all she heard 
and saw. Even some of the tall 
stories that were spun hardly 
made her blink. When I told 
her of the docility and co- 
operation of my jungle girls, 
I could see she was impressed. 
I enlarged on their intelligence 
and dexterity, describing the 
handy way they would pick up 
and pass back anything one 
might drop. Strangely enough, 
this seemed to strain her credu- 


lity. Determined to prove my 


words, I looked round for 
something to drop. Finding 
nothing detachable, I dropped 
my magnificent new pith helmet 
which, like my elephant-driving, 
was all part of ‘‘ Operation Dis- 
play.” ‘* Uthau, uthau,” I 
ordered. Gulab Kully fumbled 
with the brim, simulating a 
difficulty in getting a purchase. 
‘* Uthau, uthau,” I repeated in 
my deepest and best ex-army 
voice of command, adding a 
touch of persuasion with the 
ankus. Gulab Kully placed her 
foot on the crown—never was a 
sickening crunch more sickening ; 
but she had not annihilated it 
like the partridge, she had only 
reduced it to a manageable 
thickness. Then held carefully 
in the tip of her trunk, she 
handed up the wreck. 
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The return journey was not 
as I had planned. For one 
thing my appearance beneath 
this crumpet-type headgear 
was not that of the romantic 
Empire-trail-blazer I had hoped 
to present. Also the bearded 
old ruffian of a mahout was 
apparently doubled up with colic, 
and whenever I addressed a 
remark to the girl her eyes 
filled with tears and she seemed 
unable to answer. 

If Gulab Kully was jealous of 
my new friend she had her 
revenge. 


Sonaput—dear wayward Son- 
put—was so alert of ear and 
eye, so brisk of step; her trust 
and loyalty were unsurpassed. 
I have seen her unflinchingly 
face a charging tiger in the 
absolute confidence that it would 
be shot before it reached her 
vulnerable trunk—a feat of 
staunchness that many a great 
tusker was unequal to. 

But she, too, had her pet 
aversion. She could not abide 
panthers; dead or alive, how 
she hated them ! 

Drives through the forest were 
usually carried out as quietly as 
possible in order to surprise the 
game and not send them stam- 
peding away. It was amazing 
how soundlessly the elephants 
could move, gently pushing aside 
the branches and hardly snap- 
ping a twig underfoot. But 
if Sonaput came across the 
scent of a panther, to the winds 
with silence and discipline! She 
telescoped up her trunk, then 
shot it out, thumping it down 
on the ground, making a re- 
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sounding booming noise which 
shook her riders and shook the 
earth, sent the birds wheeling 
over the trees and all the other 
elephants trumpeting. 

In vain did her mahout 
threaten and curse her and use 
his ankus. Boom, boom 
thumped her trunk as_ she 
crashed through the under- 
growth hot on the scent. 

This antagonism once nearly 
had dire results. When I be- 
came a family man I devised an 
excellent method of transport 
for my baby son. He was placed 
in a deep wooden packing-case 
with padded interior, the pram 
awning fixed over it. The whole 
outfit was then roped firmly on 
the elephant’s back. The baby 
was too young to be separated 
long from his mother, so crated 
thus he accompanied us when 


moving camp or on our hunting 
expeditions. 
He was Sonaput’s cargo when 


she scented a panther. Away 
went the elephant, the mahout 
shielding himself as best he 
could from the whipping 
branches. Away went the pram 
awning. Sonaput ploughed on, 
down gullies and up banks in 
true John Gilpin fashion, out 
of sight and eventually out of 
hearing. I looked at my wife 
and wondered what a nursing 
mother’s reactions are in these 
circumstances. No doubt time 
would tell. 

It was some hours before we 
caught up with the truant. She 
was standing carefully dusting 
the earth off a tuft of grass 
before popping it on to her 
pink rolling tongue, and she 
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looked a little sheepish I thought. 
The mahout, a network of 
scratches and torn clothes, was 
winding in the eight yards of 
his turban. The baby, who 
must have bounced about in 
his box like a pea in a whistle, 
seemed delighted with the whole 
show. 

On the way home I was sing- 
ing the praises of my “ baby 
container,” but my wife re- 
mained strangely silent, upset 
no doubt by the lost canopy. 
Women are funny like that. 

Sonaput’s mahout was an 
optimistic and obstinate fellow, 
and never lost hope of curing 
her of this aversion. Once after 
I had shot a panther, he swore 
he would load it on to her or 
die in the attempt; which is 
what he very nearly did. 

Talking gently to her he 
brought her towards the dead 
beast, where a couple of beaters 
were waiting to heave it up and 
rope it on. On seeing or smelling 
her old enemy, she half-closed 
her eyes, and then with a squeal 
of rage dashed at it. The men 
had hardly time to jump clear. 
Down went her head, nearly 
pitching off the mahout, but he 
snatched at the rope behind him 
and, arching himself backwards, 
held on. The panther’s bones 
erunched as the _ elephant 
pounded with her knees and 
head. Somehow the mahout 
got his feet out of the rope 
‘stirrups’? behind her ears, and 
was scrambling from side to 
side of her back as she pressed 
first one shoulder then the other 
on the rapidly disintegrating 
panther. 
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The mahout seemed to have 
gone berserk too, clinging on 
with one hand and wielding his 
ankus with the other. The 
noise of the blows and trumpet- 
ing rang through the forest. 

Once the pain of the ankus 
spike drove her away and I 
thought the horrid scene was 
over. She stood for a moment 
with heaving sides, then having 
gained her second wind, she 
rushed again to the gory mess 
and kicked it back and forth 
between her fore and hind legs, 
until my trophy was reduced to 
® few shreds of mottled skin. 
Then, dripping with blood, her 
own and the panther’s, she was 
finally driven off. 

I found myself with a dry 
mouth and shaking limbs and 
the lasting memory of a most 
unpleasant spectacle. It was 
the first time I had seen such an 
exhibition of frenzy, though I 
had heard of elephants, caught 
in a bog or quicksand, becoming 
so frantic that they snatched at 
anything to thrust under their 
feet, even the mahout who 
brought them boughs. 


Perhaps of all my elephants 
Miragbhan was the favourite. 
Rather short she stood, so solid 
and square and always anxious 


to be the “ good girl.” How 
patiently she taught me to 
mount by her trunk, lifting me 
up and tipping me on to her 
head! Ana before I got the 
knack, how often I came sliding 
down again like a fireman down 
his pole ! 

My superintending engineer 
was camping in the district and 
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had been over to inspect my 
division. After the inspection, 
we decided to try to get a bird 
or two for the pot. Between us 
we had four or five elephants, 
which, spaced out equally, were 
set to beat across some likely 
cover. I was on Miragbhan. 
Every now and then her mahout 
gave her, what seemed to me, 
an undeserved blow. When I 
protested he said she was for 
ever sidling towards the next 
elephant, which was her ‘ best 
friend.” I took this with a 
grain of salt, suspecting it to be 
an excuse for his ill-humour, 
and I was glad when the shoot 
was over, for it pained me 
to see docile Miragbhan repri- 
manded in any way. 

Before turning in that night, 
I stood at my tent door gazing 
up at the brilliance of the stars, 
which always seem brighter and 
even more numerous than those 
seen from our foggy island. 
This is an infallible way to be- 
come homesick and lonely. I 
was enjoying a veritable wallow 
in melancholy. I had been long 
enough in camp to be familiar 
with most of the jungle noises ; 
when the jackals howled I no 
longer reached for my revolver 
to beat off the ravening wolves. 
The “sawing” of a panther 
merely made me lift my 
trembling spaniel on to the bed. 
But this night there was a sound 
such as I had never heard, an 
unearthly sound. Impossible it 
could be made by an animal, yet 
not human either. I distin- 
guished the sounds of boiling 
water, hissing steam, giggling 
girls and squeaking bats. 
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I set out to investigate, and 
traced the sound to a mango 
grove where the elephants were 
tethered. Miragbhan’s mahout 
was squatting by a wood-fire 
making her evening meal of 
chapatties. All I could see of 
him were his dazzling teeth as 
he smiled and salaamed. 

‘“* Miragbhan is talking to her 
best friend,’ he explained. ‘‘ No 
one knows when they first met ; 
perhaps when they were being 
broken and trained, or maybe 
before that when they were wild. 
They usually meet once a year 
during the rains, when the ele- 
phants are not working, and 
they and all we mahouts have a 
great get-together. Now and 
again chance brings them to the 
same camp, like tonight. Look,” 
he said, eyeing her fondly, ‘‘ and 
listen.” 


There, in the flickering light 
of the camp-fire, Miragbhan 


stood, shoulder to shoulder 
with her “ best friend.” That 
they were talking, or communi- 
cating their delight in each 
other’s company, there could 
be no doubt. Little squeaks 
escaped them, they intertwined 
their trunks, caressed each other, 
with a gentle pull at an ear- 
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lobe or a playful tweak to the 
pendulous lower lip. Sometimes 
they both put the tips of their 
trunks into each other’s mouths, 
and every now and again they 
rumbled internally. 

I had always thought the 
purring of a cat the most con- 
tented sound in the world, but 
this was purring magnified 
a hundredfold. Their bodies 
vibrated with it; the ground 
trembled. It was the expression 
of perfect contentment born of 
a platonic love. 

If the greater the intelligence 
the greater the capacity for 
suffering, after such a demon- 
stration of affection who could 
doubt their sorrow at being 
parted ? 

My heart ached for the friends ; 
what was my loneliness beside 
theirs, who had no means of 
communication to mitigate it? 

Poor girls, dear friends, dear 
Gulab Kully, Sonaput, Mirag- 
bhan, Moti-lal, Surayea. 


“ Grandfather! Grandfather ! 
How CAN you go to sleep! 
Look at Jumbo. A real Jumbo 
playing cricket!” 

Jumbo! Bah ! It 
cricket ! 


isn’t 








NAMING THE 


SOVEREIGN’S SHIPS. 


BY ©. F. WALKER. 


EVER since the day when, as 
a naval cadet, I discovered in 
the library of the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne, a little book, 
‘Men-of-War Names,’ by Vice- 
Admiral Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg (as he then was), I have 
been fascinated by the names 
of our warships, with all their 
historic associations. Curiously 
enough this is a subject in which 
few naval officers take much 
interest, but many years later 
I found a kindred spirit in a 
lieutenant of the R.N.V.R., who 
had made it his special study 
and was in possession of some 
unique records dating back for 
several centuries. Before the 
late war, whenever the Navy 
Estimates were published, he 
and I used to exchange lists of 
the names we should have 
chosen, had the choice rested 
with us. Little did we dream 
in those days that we should 
ever have any say in the matter. 

Yet Fate, who all too seldom 
arranges human affairs to our 
satisfaction, ordained that we 
two should both be serving in 
the Admiralty and, moreover, 
sharing a flat; and in the 
winter of 1940 a chance conver- 
sation with an officer who was 
waiting in my room for an inter- 
view with my chief, brought up 
the question of ships’ names. 
This was then, as now, the 
province of the Third Sea Lord 


and Controller, one of the 
busiest men in the Admiralty at 
all times, and especially during 
the war. He was too fully 
occupied with more important 
matters than the selection of 
names for the ships for whose 
construction he was responsible. 
And the upshot of this conver- 
sation was that a Committee 
was formed to deal with the 
whole question and that my 
R.N.V.R. friend and I were 
appointed members, with my- 
self as its secretary. 

The chief function of this 
Committee was to prepare lists 
of suitable names for the ships 
of each successive building pro- 
gramme, and to forward these via 
the Third Sea Lord to the First 
Sea Lord and First Lord. And 
they, after any controversial 
points had been settled, sent 
them to Buckingham Palace for 
the King’s approval. We very 
soon found, however, that there 
was a good deal more to it 
than this. The work presented 
far more complex problems than 
any of us had anticipated, in- 
volving us in all kinds of rami- 
fications, some of which will 
unfold themselves as my narra- 
tive proceeds. 

At our initial meeting it was 
unanimously agreed that our 
primary aim should be to pre- 
serve as many as possible of 
the Old Navy names which had 
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been handed down from ship to 
ship for many centuries, accumu- 
lating a store of famous battle 
honours in the process. And 
furthermore, that these names 
should be kept as far as possible 
to their appropriate classes. 
The latter point, perhaps, re- 
quires further explanation. It 
is self-evident that a name 
such as Lightning is suitable 
for a fast destroyer and Goliath 
for a battleship; whereas if 
these names are transposed the 
result is grotesque. A similar 
principle, however, holds good 
in less obvious instances, and 
a careful scrutiny of the old 
lists revealed that in the progress 
of centuries the majority of 
names had tended to become 
associated with certain types of 
ship, or “ rates,” as they were 
known in the days of sail. For 
example, Victory, Royal Sovereign, 
and Britannia had always been 
reserved for first-rates, while 
names such as those of the gods, 
kings, and heroes of mythology 
were given to the smaller line- 
of-battle ships, and of goddesses, 
princesses, and nymphs to the 
still smaller and more graceful 
frigates. It was our endeavour 
to maintain this principle, trans- 
lating sail into terms of steam. 
But owing to the relatively 
insignificant number of large 
ships in the modern navy, a 
wholesale “ downgrading” of 
names became necessary, while 
many new names had to be 
introduced to cope with the 
flood of naval construction as 
the war proceeded. 

In the first place, therefore, 
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the ideal warship name should 
be appropriate to the type of ship 
concerned. Secondly—and this 
is important—it should be 
euphonious, reasonably easy to 
pronounce, and not liable to 
ridicule. For allowance must be 
made for the sailor’s freakish 
sense of humour. In 1930 
a sloop was named Weston- 
super-Mare in honour of the 
constituency represented by Mr 
(now Lord) Alexander, who 
was then First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Perhaps Their Lord- 
ships could hardly have been 
expected to foresee the quick 
wit of some member of the lower 
deck who promptly rechristened 
the ship “ Aggie-on-Horseback” 
after the Navy’s much respected 
benefactress, Miss Agnes 
Weston! So widespread did 
the jest become that the Admir- 
alty wisely accepted defeat and 
the ship was officially renamed 
Weston, without any trimmings. 

Thirdly, the name should be 
distinctive and not likely to 
be confused, either in the written 
or spoken word, with any other 
name in the Navy List. The 
trio, Handy, Hardy, and Hearty 
afford a good example of possible 
confusion of both kinds. In 
peace-time this presents little 
difficulty, but during the late 
war, when the number of ships, 
both great and small, ran into 
five figures, we were continually 
coming up against this problem. 
With the acquisition of allies, 
especially America, the position 
grew even worse. 

Finally, but in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion far from least 
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in importance, comes the tradi- 
tional aspect. Nowadays it has 
become the fashion in certain 
quarters to despise the value of 
tradition, but the Royal Navy 
sets great store by its past 
history, and rightly so. For 
several centuries, therefore, it 
has been the custom, when a 
ship has passed out of service, to 
bestow her name on a successor 
at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, except in a few isolated 
cases when a name has become 
associated with some singular 
ill-fortune. The names of 
snakes, for example, have for 
some time been considered un- 
lucky in naval circles, and are 
now no longer used for H.M. 
ships. 

The effect of a good ship-name 
on the morale of our seamen is 
not lightly to be dismissed, and 
in these days when publicity 
counts for so much, even its 
impact on the general public 
should not be ignored. Some 
names, such as Warspite, Re- 
nown, and Ark Royal, seemed to 
capture the popular imagination 
during the last war. The Ark 
Royal, in particular, became one 
of the best known and best 
loved ships of our time. She 
was fortunate in having a 
first - class publicity agent in 
“* Lord Haw-Haw,”’ whose fatu- 
ous and oft-repeated query, 
“Where is the Ark Royal?” 
made her name a_ household 
word in every English home. 
I was passing down Oxford 
Street on the day that her 
tragic loss, almost within reach 
of Gibraltar, was announced. 
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People stopped, incredulous, as 
they read on the newsvendors’ 
boards that the “Old Ark” had 
gone at last. It was almost as 
though some Royal personage 
or other well-loved public figure 
had died, whose loss is felt by 
every man and woman as a 
personal one. How many of 
these people, I wondered, real- 
ised that the name may have 
meant as much to their Eliza- 
bethan predecessors three and 
a half centuries earlier, when an 
Ark Royal bore the flag of the 
Lord High Admiral and Com- 
mander-in-Chief to victory 
against the Spanish Armada. 

Again, many people who 
listened to the broadcast account 
of the first battle of Narvik 
must have been stirred by the 
names of the destroyers en- 
gaged: ‘‘ His Majesty’s ships 
Hardy, Havock, Hostile, and Hot- 
spur...” Admittedly, these owe 
something to the effect of allit- 
eration, but they also possess 
the essential requirements of 
good ship-names. 

With these and similar con- 
siderations in our minds, the 
Committee set to work in that 
dark and cheerless winter of 
1940-41. One of our first jobs 
was that of dealing with a large 
number of requests from the civic 
authorities of towns which had 
raised funds for war weapons, 
for warships to be named after 
their towns. This proved to be 
a far more complex problem 
than might appear at first glance. 
For one thing, there were not 
enough ships under construction 
at that time to satisfy even the 
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requests already received, let 
alone the flood of similar appli- 
cations which might be expected 
if they were acceded to. 
Secondly, names are allocated 
to H.M. ships as soon as they 
are ordered, and a long time 
must elapse before they pass 
into service; and in war-time 
their names cannot be announced 
until they have been in commis- 
sion long enough to be known 
to the enemy. This would be 
highly unsatisfactory to the 
towns concerned, who expected 
an immediate return for their 
money. Again, in order to 
grant such requests the whole 
existing system of naming would 
have to be abandoned, and, 
since many classes bore a dis- 
tinctive and homogeneous series 
of names, administrative chaos 
would inevitably result. Lastly 
it would sound the death-knell 
of the Old Navy names, together 
with all their historic associa- 
tions and battle honours. The 
Navy List would, in fact, be- 
come nothing better than a 
gazetteer. Moreover, a place- 
name which might be a justifi- 
able source of civic pride, might 
be totally unsuitable for one 
of His Majesty’s ships of war: 
a point which was aptly illus- 
trated by an amusing cartoon 
in ‘The Daily Mail,’ depicting 
the two oldest inhabitants dis- 
cussing the possibility of the 
polysyllabic name of their village 
being given to a warship. 

At the same time, the Com- 
mittee fully appreciated the need 
for encouraging war savings by 
every practicable means, and 
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after much thought we proposed 
that every town or village which 
asked for their savings to be 
devoted to warship construction 
should be allowed to “ adopt ” 
one of H.M. ships of a size and 
type commensurate with the 
sum subscribed. The names of 
the ships, however, would con- 
tinue to be chosen by the 
Admiralty in the ordinary 
manner, but an exchange of 
badges and coats of arms was 
recommended, together with 
such mutual visits as might be 
possible in time of war. This, 
we felt, was a fair enough com- 
promise — particularly as the 
subscribers were also drawing 
at least 3 per cent on their 
money —and one, moreover, 
which would benefit the ships’ 
companies concerned. In addi- 
tion, the scheme could be ex- 
tended to include ships already 
in commission, since their names 
would not be affected, so there 
would be sufficient numbers to 
go round. 

In my capacity as secretary 
to the Committee I was deputed 
to approach Sir Robert (after- 
wards Lord) Kirdersley, Presi- 
dent of the National Savings 
Committee, on whose co-opera- 
tion the success of the whole plan 
depended. He was delighted 
with the, idea, and at once 
saw its possibilities from the 
financial point of view. <A 
scheme was therefore worked 
out between our two Committees, 
and from this was born the now 
famous ‘‘ Warship Weeks,” to 
be followed later by similar 
campaigns on behalf of the 
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Army and Royal Air Force. 
Thus the small Admiralty Ships’ 
Names Committee, whose very 
existence was at that time un- 
known to the general public 
and even to the Navy, can lay 
modest claim to having origin- 
ated a plan which raised millions 
of pounds in savings towards 
the prosecution of the war. It 
brought many repercussions in 
its train, however, though the 
full effects of these did not 
become apparent until some 
years later. 

Besides raising funds, this 
scheme also proved of consider- 
able value in bringing the public 
into closer touch with the Royal 
Navy, by giving hundreds of 
towns and villages a personal 
interest in H.M. ships. It also 
stimulated a widespread interest 
in ships’ names, and many were 
the letters I received from un- 
known correspondents of all 
ages and in all walks of life 
containing suggestions for the 
naming of future ships. These 
were certainly a great encour- 
agement, though it must be 
confessed that many of the 
writers were of necessity entirely 
unacquainted with the problems 
and difficulties confronting us. 
One letter, which I shall always 
treasure, began :— 


** GENTLEMEN (I presume you are), 


“*T am an ordinary British citizen, 
and I read, somewhere or other, 
that you are having a hard time 
naming the ships of the Royal 
DONS. sce 


There followed several pages 
of proposed names, admirable 
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in themselves, but unfortunately 
nearly every one already ap- 
peared in the Navy List. 

The 1940 supplementary 
naval construction programme 
was the first for which the new 
Committee was called upon to 
produce names, and thereafter 
two similar building programmes 
appeared in each succeeding 
year while the war lasted. No 
battleships were ordered after 
we took office, and the only one 
to be laid down during the war 
had already received her name 
—Vanguard. The largest ships 
with which we had to deal were 
therefore fleet aircraft carriers, 
which were then becoming of 
increasing importance and might 
well prove to be the capital 
ships of the future. It was 
accordingly agreed to regard 
them as the equivalent of battle- 
ships for naming purposes, as 
they already were in size and 
complement. While the name 
of the first carrier in the 1940 
supplementary programme was 
still under discussion, however, 
the Ark Royal met her end, and 
since it was now unthinkable 
that the Navy should remain 
long without its ‘“ Ark,” the 
opportunity was taken to revive 
the name immediately for the 
new ship. A similar procedure 
was followed later for the Eagle 
and Hermes. 

When, at a later stage in the 
war, the new light fleet carriers 
were introduced, they were 
easily fitted into the scheme of 
things by giving them the names 
of the old “ seventy-fours,” or 
third-rate line-of-battle ships, 
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which formed the bulk of our 
fleets during the later eighteenth- 
century wars with the French. 
The auxiliary carriers, however, 
were different, being relatively 
small converted merchant-ships 
which seemed unlikely to remain 
in service during times of peace. 
For them a solution was found 
in @ series of names which had 
originated in 1797, all ending in 
-er. The originals were derived 
from a pack of foxhounds (now 
the Pytchley) belonging to Lord 
Spenser, who was First Lord 
of the Admiralty at that time. 
As one of the chief functions of 
these ships was to hunt U-boats, 
the names were an appropriate 
choice, to which their aircraft 
did full justice, as many a 
German “fox” discovered to 
its cost. A later class were 
named after different kinds of 
ruler. 

Next in point of size came 
cruisers, whose naming was 
fairly straightforward, or would 
have been if they had not had 
the tiresome habit of changing 
classes while still under con- 
struction. It was already the 
practice, as exemplified by the 
famous Dido class, to name 
the smaller cruisers after their 
direct ancestors, the frigates of 
Nelson’s day. No more of these 
were laid down, however, after 
the Committee took office, and 
it was decided that the heavy 
cruisers of 10,000 tons then in 
favour should be given names 
derived from the old third-rates, 
such as Swiftsure and Superb. 
One class was to have been 
named after famous admirals, 
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but unluckily these were can- 
celled before being laid down. 

It was in the cruiser classes 
that the repercussions from the 
ship adoption scheme began to 
make themselves felt. In 1942, 
after the Southampton and the 
Dorsetshire had been sunk, re- 
quests were received from the 
town and county concerned for 
these names to be revived for 
new cruisers, accompanied by 
offers to raise funds towards the 
cost of replacement. These were 
the forerunners of a number 
of similar applications, which 
proved somewhat difficult to 
deal with. When a ship is 
sunk the Admiralty does not 
immediately order another to 
take her place; for apart 
from such considerations as 
vacant slips, a ship the size 
of a cruiser takes several years 
to build. What happens is that 
either the existing forces are 
redistributed, or the squadron 
concerned has to go one short 
until the loss is automatically 
replaced from the current build- 
ing programmes—although our 
losses in cruisers during the 
last war considerably exceeded 
new construction. Both the 
Southampton and the Dorset- 
shire had been built before 
the war, and no more town 
or county class cruisers were 
under construction. It would 
therefore have been impractic- 
able to introduce their names 
into different classes without 
causing considerable confusion. 
All this had to be explained 
as tactfully as possible to the 
originators of these requests. 

F 
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A still more difficult problem 
arose as the result of the loss 
of H.M.A.S. Canberra while she 
was operating with American 
forces in the Pacific. To com- 
memorate her gallant end, the 
U.S. authorities, with typical 
warm-hearted sympathy, which 
perhaps outran discretion on 
this occasion, decided to name 
ene of their own new cruisers 
Canberra, and made elaborate 
arrangements for a special 
launching ceremony. In _ the 
meantime the First Lord had 
issued instructions, when the 
Americans entered the war, that 
none of our new ships were to 
be given names that might 
conceivably be confused with 
theirs. Consequently, when the 
cruiser Shropshire was trans- 
ferred to the Australian Navy 
as a replacement, and the 
Commonwealth Naval Board 
wished to rename her Canberra, 
a delicate situation arose, further 
complicated because such a step 
would certainly arouse fury in 
the heart of every patriotic 
Salopian. Fortunately, how- 
ever, after a hectic exchange 
of messages between London 
and Sydney,' the Australian 
Government decided that the 
Shropshire should retain her 
original name, and the crisis 
was averted. 

Destroyers, which now began 
to be built in very large numbers, 
presented much more intricate 
problems, and there is no room 
to discuss them in detail here. 
When Mr Churchill was First 
Lord in 1913 he had appointed 
a Committee to investigate the 


then urgent question of destroyer 
names, and as the result of their 
recommendations each class was 
named with a distinctive initial 
letter. The whole alphabet had 
been exhausted in this way 
before the end of the 1914-18 
war, and by the time the new 
Committee came into being the 
end of the alphabet was in sight 
for the second time. Some of 
the older destroyers of the first 
series were still in service and, 
to complicate matters still 
further, submarines had been 
named on the same principle. 
By adopting certain modifica- 
tions of the system we were 
able to spin it out for a year or 
two longer, but we were forced 
to start at the beginning of the 
alphabet once more. Since the 
whole C class had been trans- 
ferred to Canada and renamed, 
while a few other classes had 
virtually ceased to exist owing 
to war casualties, it was pos- 
sible to accomplish this without 
overlapping. 

In the 1942 programme an 
entirely new type of destroyer 
made its appearance, concur- 
rently with ships of the normal 
design, which were still being 
built. These were treated as a 
special class, in the same way 
as the famous “ Tribals” of 
both wars, and were named 
after sea victories, and later 
after land battles as the numbers 
increased. They accordingly be- 
came known as the “Battle” 
class, and their names are now 
much in the public eye. A 
further class of modified design 
was named after weapons, but 
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only a few of these were 
completed. 

The last destroyers to be 
named by the war-time Com- 
mittee were the ships of the 
new D and G classes, and an 
interesting point arose in con- 
nection with the latter. l- 
though several of their names 
had been taken from earlier 
destroyers which had been sunk, 
the name Glowworm had not 
been included, as it was not 
considered entirely appropriate 
for a destroyer. At the end of 
the war, however, the epic story 
of the Glowworm’s last fight 
against the cruiser Admiral 
Hipper in 1940 became known 
for the first time. Since this 
had clearly earned for the name 
an immortal place in naval, 
and particularly destroyer 
annals, it was substituted for 
that of a new destroyer ordered 
from John I. Thorneycroft & 
Co., who, as builders of the 
previous Glowworm, had a pro- 
prietary interest in it. Even 
the Admiralty can be human 
sometimes ! 

Submarines have had a some- 
what chequered career in the 
matter of names. Having, in 
1926, achieved the dignity of 
names after being known for a 
quarter of a century by letters 
and numbers, on the outbreak 
of the last war they reverted to 
the numerical system once more. 
This may have been all very 
well in the early days, when 
their numbers ran to no more 
than two figures—and such 
famous boats as E9 and Ell 
will long be remembered—but 
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the new submarines were all 
distinguished by the prefix ‘ P,’ 
followed by three figures which 
became mere ciphers, difficult 
to remember and impossible to 
take pride in. It was therefore 
hardly surprising that this new 
departure was exceedingly un- 
popular with the officers and 
men of our submarine service, 
who, it was afterwards dis- 
covered, had in many cases 
remedied the defect by adopt- 
ing unofficial names, and even 
badges, on their own account. 
In 1942 matters came to a head 
with a minor Press campaign 
which attracted the attention 
of the Prime Minister, who, 
immediately appreciating the 
adverse effect of this unimagina- 
tive system on morale, issued 
a directive that all submarines 
were to be given names forth- 
with. 

Although this order was wel- 
come to the Committee, who 
had always shared this view, it 
was far from being as simple as 
Mr Churchill evidently supposed, 
and it is to be regretted that we 
taxed his patience considerably, 
as can be seen from the minutes 
quoted in Volume 4 of his book, 
‘The Hinge of Fate.’ As a 
matter of fact we got to work 
on the problem at once, but as 
the war had then been in pro- 
gress for three years most of the 
good names had already been 
appropriated for ships of other 
types, particularly destroyers, 
which had by that time reached 
the point in the alphabet where 
the pre-war submarines had left 
off. 
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“ Fish” names would have 
been the most obvious and 
appropriate solution, but on 
America’s entry into the war 
these had become automatically 
ruled out, for all her submarines 
were named after fish. The 
Committee therefore enlisted the 
help of the Chief of Staff to the 
Flag Officer Commanding Sub- 
marines, and for the ensuing 
fortnight the latter’s entire staff, 
including Wrens, sat with wet 
towels round their heads ran- 
sacking dictionaries and every 
other conceivable work of refer- 
ence for suitable names. In 
the meantime Mr Churchill’s 
patience became exhausted, and 
he announced that if the Admir- 
alty was unable to think of any 
names he would choose them 
himself, though of course he 
could not have known of all the 
checking and counter-checking 
with innumerable lists which 
was necessary in order to avoid 
duplication. In the end he did 
actually choose two names— 
Tiptoe and Varangian — and 
would no doubt have carried 
out his intention in its entirety 
if we had not managed to fore- 
stall him. 

With considerable difficulty 
we succeeded in finding enough 
names to complete the 8, T, and 
U classes, already under con- 
struction, and when a fresh 
type was ordered we gave them 
names beginning with A, of 
which the unfortunate Affray 
was one. The compilation of 
these lists revealed a hitherto 
unsuspected superstition among 
our submariners, who, it ap- 
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peared, considered it unlucky to 
revive the name of a submarine 
sunk on active service. That 
the name of the Thetis should 
have been changed when she 
was raised and recommissioned 
after her tragic accident before 
the war was perfectly under- 
standable, but that a ship 
must not bear the name of a 
predecessor lost in action with 
the enemy was quite a new idea 
in the Royal Navy. Indeed, 
whenever an aircraft carrier met 
her end we were immediately 
besieged with requests from the 
Naval air authorities for her 
name to be revived as soon as 
possible; a procedure which 
followed the custom of several 
centuries’ standing. This new 
taboo in the submarine world, 
therefore, could only be ac- 
counted for by the unusual, 
even eerie, conditions of life in 
@ submarine in war-time, pro- 
ducing psychological reactions 
unknown to the surface sailor. 
But no arguments of ours were 
of any avail; wherefore, as the 
morale of the men afloat was 
ever our first consideration, we 
finally ceded the point, though 
it added considerably to the 
difficulties of an already difficult 
task. 

Numerically speaking, escort 
vessels formed the largest single 
group of ships with which we 
were called upon to deal, and 
included sloops, corvettes, and 
the so-called frigates —a sad 
misnomer which the Committee 
strenuously but unsuccessfully 
opposed. Our chief headache 
was caused by the continual 
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change in their design in the 
light of fresh experience or the 
development of new technique 
or weapons by the enemy. 
Added to this was the insistence 
by certain Admiralty depart- 
ments on a distinctive and 
homogeneous series of names 
for each class for “ administra- 
tive convenience ”’—a term we 
soon grew to dislike intensely ! 

The number of separate groups 
of names suitable for H.M. 
ships is necessarily somewhat 
limited, and towards the end of 
the war it became a positive 
nightmare trying to think of 
new ones. Moreover, we could 
never be certain whether a 
new class would comprise five 
or five hundred vessels. On 
several occasions we were warned 
that a numerically large class 
had been ordered and accord- 
ingly we prepared a homogene- 
ous series of names which would 
be capable of considerable ex- 
pansion, only to find the design 
changed after perhaps twenty 
or so had been laid down. A 
fresh series would thereupon be 
demanded, and the remainder 
of the names on the list would 
be wasted, since they could not 
be given to any other class. 
Sometimes the converse of this 
occurred, with even more unfor- 
tunate consequences. 

One of our most successful 
and popular series of names for 
escort vessels originated as 
Nelson’s “ Band of Brothers,” 
but as so many of these ships 
were built the list had eventually 
to be extended so as to include 
any captain who had commanded 
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@ ship of the line in a fleet action. 
The names did not, however, 
get through without consider- 
able opposition, and we were 
pressed by a civilian official 
with little knowledge of the 
Navy and still less imagination, 
to substitute the names of poets 
and painters! Although our 
recommendations were intended, 
strictly speaking, for the eyes 
of Their Lordships alone, there 
were 80 many other authorities 
concerned in one way or another 
and “official channels” are 
buoyed by so many officials, 
that in practice it was found 
impossible to keep the pie from 
many prying fingers which had 
no business there. This wasted 
a vast amount of time and 
caused @ great deal of extra and 
unnecessary work, but was one 
of those things which had to be 
endured with as much forbear- 
ance as we could muster. 
When the Committee took 
over, the new “ Flower” class 
corvettes were under construc- 
tion, bearing names originated 
in the First World War by the 
Admiralty Librarian, who was 
a keen gardener. For a time my 
desk became piled with nursery- 
men’s catalogues and other 
horticultural works of reference 
as these ships were ordered in 
ever - increasing numbers; but 
fortunately, just as I was begin- 
ning to embark upon the more 
obscure genera, the designers 
came to my rescue and changed 
the type. Rivers, lochs, castles, 
bays, and birds followed, while 
one class, which pleased us more 
than it did the planners, bore 
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a heterogeneous collection of 
names derived from the Navy’s 
small ships in the days of sail. 

Monitors, minesweepers, mine- 
layers, boom - defence vessels, 
tugs, trawlers and depot ships, 
built for the naval service, were 
dealt with after the same fashion 
as other warships, but in addi- 
tion to these there was a great 
host of miscellaneous vessels 
requisitioned for those multi- 
farious auxiliary duties which 
are only required in time of 
war. These ranged from large 
liners down to small open- 
decked boats, and of course 
they brought their own names 
with them into the Service. 
Some, it must be confessed, 
looked a trifle incongruous when 
prefixed by H.M.S., and one 
in particular, named Icanopit, 
puzzled us a good deal until it 
was discovered that in peace- 
time she had been a speed-boat 
at a popular seaside resort. 
Naturally, where such a large 
number of names was concerned, 
many of them were found to be 
already in use, and not a few 
had long-standing associations 
with the Royal Navy. There 
was, for instance, a small armed 
boat named Nelson, besides at 
least two diminutive Vanguards, 
while not infrequently anything 
up to a dozen of these little 
craft came into the Navy bear- 
ing the same or similar names. 
Whenever any possible cause of 
confusion existed their names 
had to be changed, and event- 
ually this side of the work 
proved more onerous than 
naming the warships proper, 
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for which at all events there 
were plenty of precedents to 
hand. In some cases, moreover, 
these vessels brought their crews 
with them, who might well 
resent having new and unfa- 
miliar names thrust upon them. 
Rumour had it that, before the 
days of the Committee, the 
choleric skipper of a fishing- 
boat named Furious awoke one 
morning to find himself in com- 
mand of H.M.S. Pansy. Fortun- 
ately, perhaps, his comments are 
not on record, but we always 
did our best to avoid gratuitous 
insults of this kind and to find 
names bearing at least some 
relation to the original ones for 
these little craft. 

Finally, there were the shore 
establishments, which sprang up 
like mushrooms during the war: 
bases of all descriptions, train- 
ing schools, naval air stations, 
depots, camps, port parties and 
many others, stretching from 
Murmansk to Tristan da Cunha 
and from the Azores to the 
Pacific Ocean. All these estab- 
lishments wore the white ensign 
and bore names prefixed by 
H.M.S. This is something more 
than a mere picturesque custom, 
since it is legally necessary 
for a commanding officer to 
be appointed to one of His 
Majesty’s ships and for the 
men under his command to be 
borne on the ship’s books before 
the former has any powers 
under the Naval Discipline Act 
or the latter can receive any 
pay. Also, a vessel of some 
kind, however insignificant, 
must be commissioned to wear 
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the flag or pendant of the officer 
in command of the establish- 
ment. The Naval air stations, 
at their own request, were all 
named after predatory birds, 
while the remainder were, as 
far as possible, given names in 
keeping with their character. 
The four members of the 
Committee were already serving 
in the Admiralty and therefore 
had more important duties to 
perform than the naming of 
ships, which was in the nature 
of a spare-time occupation. 
We encountered many diffi- 
culties, many disappointments 
of cherished plans, many frus- 
trations; yet we all loved 
the work, and as a means of 
extending one’s general know- 
ledge it is heartily to be com- 
mended. Above all, we felt that 
one person, at all events, appreci- 
ated our efforts. The final 
choice ef warship names has 
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from time immemorial rested 
with the Sovereign, and His 
late Majesty, as a professional 
sailor himself, took the keenest 
interest in the names of his 
ships, and on at least one 
occasion corrected our spelling. 

Our final act was to draw up 
lists containing some thousands 
of names, both old and new, 
divided into thirty-nine different 
categories according to the types 
of ship for which they were most 
suitable. This, we hoped, would 
save future Committees from 
some of the trials and tribula- 
tions which had beset our path, 
in the unhappy event of the 
country being again plunged 
into a major war. Many of 
these names, made famous 
through centuries of naval war- 
fare, form a vital part of our 
national heritage, which it is our 
duty and privilege to hand on to 
future generations as yet unborn. 





TO THE 


MANNER BORN. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


“... a stated provision of food ... and therewith damsels, 
large-eyed, restraining their looks,”-—-AL QuR’AN: xxxvii. 39, 


I HAD not seen Reginald 
Hamper for certain for nearly 
five years when, hunting a refer- 
ence in the Orientalists Club 
library one winter’s afternoon 
in 1932, I found him dozing by 
the fire with a book on his 
knees. Poor Reggie! With 
pots of money and a figure to 
match, he had more than ever 
the air of a pampered pasha. 
The fez, as it were, fitted 
exactly. I asked how he came 
to be in England, and received 
a vague reply. There was a 
slightly worried look on his 
smooth, round face. 

“Only this morning,” I said, 
dropping into a chair beside 
him, “I thought I saw you 
come out of a house in Brook 
Street. Or didn’t I?” 

Embarrassed, he changed the 
subject. ‘“‘ Only this morning,” 
he replied, ‘I was thinking of 
you. If Charles Trott, I was 
thinking, could be persuaded to 
write a book about his—er— 
pererrations in the Middle East, 
he would be acclaimed a second 
Richard Burton.” 

It was nice of him to say so, 
but I had no wish to draw atten- 
tion to myself in that or any 
other way. Self-effacement, as 
@ means to acquiring know- 
ledge, was my chosen way of 
life. To listen is to learn. The 


wise traveller seeking informa- 
tion in strange places should 
try to be as nearly as possible 
nobody at all. 

“Tt isn’t as if you were a 
mere dilettante of travel,’ he 
went on. ‘“ You know as well 
as I do, Charles, that the Foreign 
Office figuratively burns incense 
at your approach.” 

I supposed that I did have 
the qualifications and the ex- 
perience. Only son of a roving 
archeologist, I had begun to 
learn Arabic and Turkish as a 
boy and now spoke them in 
their various dialects with almost 
native fluency. Also, being 
small, dark, and unremarkable, 
I have the advantage of being 
easily disguised. Within limits, 
of course. I would not be so 
foolish as to try to pass as a 
desert Bedawi or the Imam of 
a mosque. But the polite effendi 
you met on the train between 
Aleppo and Adana, or that in- 
commodious Syrian travelling 


‘with a sack of samples to Mosul, 


might well have been me. I 
have packed enough into my 
life to fill a dozen books, I 
thought, gazing into the fire. 
One day perhaps... 

‘“* Well, if ever I do, Reggie,” 
I said, “‘ you shall have a chapter 
all to yourself.” 

He sat up and stared at me in 
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alarm, then sank back with a 
fat sigh. “ Thank God! Just 
for a@ moment I thought you 
were serious.” 

Now, twenty years later, I 
am. 


Reggie Hamper was a sort of 
adult prodigy. He attained the 
fifth, or “fair round belly,” 
stage of manhood before he was 
twenty-one and remained there, 
placid and immutable, until his 
death in 1943 at the age of 
fifty-one. When I knew him 
at Cambridge he was already a 
comfortable-looking young man. 
He dressed expensively, took 
exercise as one takes a bitter 
medicine, and regarded French 
cooking as the highest form of 
creative art. His armorial bear- 
ings, if I had designed them, 
would have been himself on a 
field of clover above the motto 
carpe diem. 

While I liked the equable 
Hamper and rather admired his 
earnest hedonism, what most 
interested, and amused, me 
about him was his attitude 
to women. Personally I have 
never been able to take them 
seriously enough to form more 
than brittle attachments. But 
Hamper, even at that age, 
was determined to marry. His 
quest among the local flora 
was for the perfect helpmate, 
his wishful dream a slippered 
fireside shared with some paragon 
who talked neither too much 
nor too little, always looked 
charming, and behaved exactly 
as he thought she should. In 
short, the man was hopelessly 
uxorious; and my suggestion 
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that he buy a gramophone was 
turned down. 

No barmaids or front-row 
high-kickers for Hamper! He 
moved with dignity and circum- 
spection among moneyed mothers 
and daughters, and, shrewd 
enough to weigh up the former 
in his reckonings, found in ball- 
rooms, where both were thick 
on the ground, a discreetly open 
market. As a seafaring friend 
said to me the other day—*It 
used to be quite something 
to watch our Reggie steering 
a middle course between the 
dolly-doldrums and the boring 
forties.’ And so it did. He 
was as sedulous in his quest 
as when choosing a white 
wine to drink with homard 4 
Vv Armoricaine. 

One needed only to have seen 
salmon pairing off on the redds, 
the biggest cock-fish with a 
mate he could nearly swallow, 
to guess what physical type 
would be Hamper’s quarry. Yes, 
it was the small ones that he, a 
six-footer of two hundred pounds, 
was after—the sly, little peepers 
who look so fragile but often are 
tougher than their taller sisters, 
besides being livelier. It in no 
way simplified his choice. 

“ Advise me, Charles,” he 
would say. “ Isn’t the younger 
Haseldene girl a shade too 
perky? I'd hate to be chirped 
at at breakfast; wouldn’t you?” 
Muriel Tilyard, I remember, fell 
from favour through ignorance. 
“One doesn’t expect a woman 
to know that one drinks bur- 
gundy with woodcock, but 
sparkling muscatel!”’ Audrey 
Covington failed because she 
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was opinionated—‘ As you 
know, old man, I never argue.” 
Nor did he, indeed. For all his 
preoccupation with what might 
be called a personal welfare 
state, Reggie was a tolerant, 
kindly soul and, even by those 
who thought him comic, very 
much liked. 

So, as much hunted as he 
was the hunter, the wealthy 
Hamper was still a free man 
when the war came and we all 
went off to be knocked about 
for nothing. 

As a loose attachment of the 
Arab Bureau in Cairo, I was 
behind the Turkish lines during 
most of that war and for some 
time afterwards, and did not 
see Hamper again till 1920. 
But he had not been far away. 
Finding him lunching at the 
Club alone one day, I asked 
rather rudely how the devil he 
had become a member; being 
a judge of omelettes aux fines 
herbes was no qualification. Then 
he told me that for three years 
he had been a prisoner in Asia 
Minor, first at Kastamuni, then 
at Afyon Karahisar, and there 
had done little else but swot the 
language. I fired a long idio- 
matic burst at him, and was 
surprised at the readiness of his 
reply. He had also picked up 
some Syrian Arabic, he said. 

Reggie had not enjoyed the 
war. No sooner was he settled 
in a cushy job in Alexandria— 
here he described in detail a 
meal at the Muhammad Ali 
Club—than some busybody had 
routed him out and despatched 
him, with ungentle comments, 
to Iraq. Captured in the long 
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retreat that preceded the siege 
of Kut-el-Amara, he had not 
been badly treated. But the 
food! He shuddered. 

“You haven’t lost much 
weight,’’ I remarked. 

“Oh, I’m all right now,” he 
said, helping himself lovingly to 
mousse de jambon. “A slice or 
two of green pimiento, and this 
salad would have been perfect.” 

He might, I thought, be one 
of Mephisto’s “ troupe of bald- 
pate friars whose summum 
bonum is in belly-cheer.” Add- 
ing ten years to his age, I set a 
biretta on his head, folded his 
hands devoutly, and there, in 
my mind’s eye, was a benedictive 
cardinal to the life. I changed 
the biretta for a bishop’s hat, 
and the picture of ecclesiastic 
complacency was less convinc- 
ing. Why was that? I knew 
all about him, I had known his 
parents before their accidental 
death some years before—why 
then... As he glanced up 
from his salad-mixing and met 
my speculative look with a 
smile, I realised the absurdity 
of thinking there might be some- 
thing un-English about Reggie 
Hamper. I asked if he were 
married yet, and seeing a shadow 
of perplexity on his moon-like 
face, concluded he was still 
trying to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers. “I’m thinking of 
going abroad,” he said. 

But he did not go at once. 
In the constantly changing com- 
pany of attractive young women, 
he continued to think about it 
for another year, then vanished, 
leaving no address but his 
banker’s. 
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I think it was in the spring 
of 1925 that the Foreign Office 
asked me round for a chat with 
their ‘‘Mr X”’ on internal affairs 
in Turkey. They knew all about 
Mustafa Kemal’s administration 
on the diplomatic side, of course, 
but little of how people in 
remote districts, particularly 
the hojas, had reacted to it. 
Did they really approve of bare- 
faced women, the closing of 
mosques and the burning of 
fezes, and if not, were there any 
signs of organised opposition ? 
He showed me some reports from 
foreign correspondents, which 
I said were rubbish; only a 
person able to pass as a Turk 
could get at the truth. ‘“ Mr X,”’ 
who is a nobleman of charm and 
distinction, then said, ‘‘ Well, 
old top, what about it ? ”’ 

So I spent the hot months of 
that year loitering in villages 
set as inconspicuously as plovers’ 
nests among the dry, stony hills 
and oak-scrub of the Anatolian 
hinterland, and came eventually 
with a pocketful of notes to 
Konya, the last and only sizable 
place on my list. It was about 
mid-day when I stepped off the 
train. 

Under a mulberry tree in the 
station yard, some men had set 
up a huge cauldron and were 
dyeing lengths of sacking-like 
cloth bright yellow in a seething 
brew of pomegranate rind. I 
asked what for, and was told 
that, before being made into 
standard suits for peasants, it 
would be rubbed in ashes to 
tone it down. Sackcloth and 
ashes ! Somehow I had doubted 
whether Turks would become 
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more cultured merely by swop- 
ping hats! 

But Konya, though served by 
a railway, is a long way from 
Ankara; except for some new 
stucco buildings among the older 
stone-and-timber houses lining 
the hilly streets, I saw few other 
signs of change. There was a 
school of modern ugliness, from 
which came young voices singing 
patriotic songs and an occasional 
crazy yell of Yashasin Jum- 
huriyet—Long live the Republic! 
But the mosque was open and, 
as I passed it, the muezzin, 
wearing a cloth cap back to 
front, was about to call the 
prayer. The national spirit 
seemed about half-and-half. 

Dressed as he would remember 
me back in 1916, I was on my 
way to visit a friend who kept 
@ coffee-house on the edge of 
the town. In a cheap pin- 
stripe complet and pointed yellow 
shoes, I had then been an 
Istanbuli shop - assistant on 
holiday and, helped by the 
shoes, had affected a slight 
lameness to show my unfitness 
for war. I was still that person, 
but now walked in comfort, 
an imaginary operation having 
cured my limp. One has to 
remember such things. For, 
after welcoming me to his 
kahvehane, old  Naisrullah’s 
first question was, ‘“‘ How is the 
leg ? ” 

He was no peasant, this genial 
old-time Turk; he was intelli- 
gent if not wise, and could read 
slowly the graceful Arabic script 
the Ghazi had just abolished. 
The khan, he said, was dirty and 
the khanji no friend of his; he 
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would give me a room upstairs 
as before. A pilaf was cooking 
and, see, here was raki to 
drink! Yes, he would join me. 

“ Long life to the great Ata- 
turk, benefactor of our race,” 
he murmured politely, raising 
his glass. 

I raised mine. ‘“‘ Even you 
old ones think that ? ” 

He grinned and addressed the 
only other person present, a 
grey-bearded townsman, a shoe- 
maker, seated in a corner. ‘ At 
least we say 80, do we not, 
arkadashim ? ” 

We began to talk of “ better 
days,’ they deploring the sup- 
pression of their religion, I 
regretting the dull uniformity 
now replacing the colourful back- 
ground of Turkish life. They 
saw nothing incongruous be- 


tween what I said and the way 


I was dressed, the hideous 
tubular clothes of the West 
having long ago invaded the 
towns. 

“The Ghazi,” I said, ‘ has 
jumped through all our tradi- 
tions like a row of paper hoops.”’ 

Naisrullah said it was the 
young ones who were to blame, 
and was surprised that one so 
young as I should disapprove. 
“But you are right. There 
have been changes even in 
Konya, and more are on the 
way.’ He turned to his crony. 
“It was an unhappy day when 
Raghib Bey departed, was it 
not, Murad ? ”’ 

The old man nodded. “ Never 
shall we see his like again.” 

Well, we know now how 
effectively forced education in 
an alien culture can rob a race 
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of its best characteristics. But 
who was Raghib Bey? Cer- 
tainly he had not lived in Konya 
during the war. I had to wait 
for an answer till the end of 
our buttery meal had been 
signalled by polite belches and 
Naisrullah and friend had put 
coals to their long - stemmed 
chibuks. Then they told me 
that he had arrived in the year 
that Izmir was burnt and had 
built himself a house behind 
the town. They called it Yeni 
Ev—the New House; even 
empty, it was a wonderful place 
to see. 

“All of marble and gold,” 
said Naisrullah, to whom ex- 
aggeration was as honey to a 
bear. “And the Bey himself 
was tall and noble to look at, 
very rich and, except in the 
small matter of wine-drinking, 
strictly of our faith. He had 
two great automobiles, one en- 
tirely of silver, in which he 
would rush from place to place, 
and ’’—the old man lowered his 
voice—‘‘ and of those whom it 
is impolite to mention he had 
three, young and beautiful, it 
was said. Yes, by God, Raghib 
Bey brought money to this 
town.” 

** But he was kind also,” said 
the shoemaker. “ He gave all 
that was needed to cure my sick 
son.” 

“* Yes, yes,” Naisrullah agreed. 
“And not proud. He would 
come even here, sometimes to 
talk, sometimes to eat a small 
dish which he said no one living 
could prepare so well as I. You 
shall taste it this evening, 
effendim.” 
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““ Why did he leave ? ” 

“Tt was the coming of the 
new ways. The Bey was not 
one to don an infidel’s hat or to 
let his women go unveiled. It 
is six months since he went, 
going down over the great moun- 
tains to the plains of Haleb and 
Sham.” 

Would I one day discover 
Reginald Hamper living in 
Aleppo or Damascus? Of 
course, no such thought entered 
my head. Not that the idea was 
fantastic. He wouldn’t be the 
first Englishman to turn Muslim 
and make his home in the Middle 
East; some, distinguished in 
life or letters, have done so 
quite recently. But Hamper, 


whom I had not seen for four 
years, was a8 far from my mind 
as the name Raghib is from 
Reggie or Rajputana. Not until 


I visited Yeni Ev that after- 
noon, and saw the big range 
rusting in the kitchen and a pile 
of empty wine-bottles in the 
cellar, did I think that the Bey 
might be—no, not Hamper— 
some European perhaps who had 
exiled himself from the colony 
near Izmir. 

But when I returned to the 
kahvehane, Naisrullah was at 
pains to prove me wrong. “Ah, 
you have seen it!” he exclaimed, 
pleased to have found some- 
thing to interest me. ‘ What 
did I tell you! Is it not a place 
of splendour ? ”’ 

“The house is large but not 
new,’ I said accusingly. ‘It 
has been repaired and a garage 
added, that is all. Nor did I 
see much marble and gold.” 

** Oh, the evil ones! Without 
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doubt, despoilers have stripped 
it and carried all away.” He 
chuckled at his own ingenuity. 
And when I hinted at what was 
in my mind—*“‘ Never!’ he said 
emphatically. ‘ If he had been, 
I would have known at once, 
It is true that his speech was a 
little different from ours, but 
that was because, like you, he 
came from Istanbul. Raghib 
Bey? By God, one had only 
to look to see he was truly 
a Turk.” 

So Raghib became just 
another name to be remembered 
until, two years later, I met the 
man himself. 


Aleppo, built on hillocks within 
a rim of hills, was a revealing 
place in 1927, there then being 
fewer high concrete buildings to 
block the view. Except in the 
covered markets of the suk, 
wherever one walked some other 
part of the flat-topped town was 
usually in sight; wherever one 
looked a white minaret rose 
starkly phallic to catch the eye. 
The air, as yet but lightly tainted 
by gasolene, was the more richly 
spiced; the streets were less 
used to drive through madly 
than to stroll in at a leisurely 
pace. Nor had the Avenue 
Gouraud an evening promenade 
of Christian Arab girls displaying 
printed frocks, Parisian coiffures, 
and enamelled claws. 

I knew of no easier place in 
which to hide one’s identity, as 
on this occasion I wished to do 
for reasons now of no account. 
I could be a Frenchman, Greek, 
Turk, Syrian, nondescript Levan- 
tine or what you will, according 
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to whether I wore a fez or a 
soft hat with my twilled cotton 
suit. All else needed was a 
matter of language and of re- 
membering to which of the two 
Muslim or umpteen Christian 
sects one adhered. 

That afternoon, wishing to 
keep clear of native officials and 
their French advisers, I had 
become a petty trader from 
Damascus hoping to do a deal 
in pistachio nuts. After spend- 
ing some time gossiping in the 
markets, I went to a small café 
run by @ Greek on the edge of 
the “Old Christian’’ quarter, 
a favourite listening - post for 
snoopers like me. For Marco- 
poulos, selling drinks both soft 
and hard, attracts all sorts to 
his little iron tables, lukewarm 
Muslims having only to wink 
to be served with arak in a 
coffee - pot without change of 
countenance, only a difference 
in price. 

For a while I watched the 
passers-by, idly classifying them 
by their feet—the slippered 
townsman, a booted French 
soldier, the country - dwellers, 
Kurds and Bedawin, who went 
by in sandals in the dust. 
Barefooted, a sweetmeat-seller 
stopped to offer halwa which 
nobody bought. An Arab boy, 
driving an ass, came past singing 
“ Humar wa umm Umar hum 
matu”’ at the top of his voice— 
three puns in a row, as one need 
know no Arabic to perceive. 

“ Ya walad !”’ a man shouted 
from the next table. ‘“‘ Take 
thyself, the mother of Umar, 
and thy dead donkey’s bray to 
Jehennam.” 


Turning to look, I encountered 
the fiery, challenging stare of a 
tall person in creased khaki, 
who wore a shabby lamb’s-wool 
kalpak and had an unbuttoned 
holster strapped to his waist. 
An enormous sable moustache, 
which he kept twisting about as 
though to prove it not false, 
made nonsense of a waxwork 
complexion of Caucasian blend. 
““Tchah!”’ he said, and con- 
tinued to stare. 

The dead-earnestness of that 
vehement heraldic face did not 
perhaps impress me as it should. 
“* Any complaints ? * I asked in 
a cheerful tone. 

“Tehah!” he said again. 
Then, with a frightful grimace, 
** You speak French ? ” 

I said that I did, attempting 
to copy his villainous accent. 

“Good. I also.”’ He leant 
towards me and spoke through 
clenched teeth. ‘ My friend, 
I think perhaps you do not 
know this town. I do. I’— 
and that capital ‘I’ was as 
tall as a date-palm—*“ I, Jarit 
el Membiji, am on special duty 
here. In me you behold secrecy, 
intelligence, all that is most 
unapparent; therefore, when 
I say in the calmest possible 
manner that this place is a reek- 
ing pit of intrigue, you should 
believe me, not laugh.” 

He was so calm that I ex- 
pected to see sparks fly off the 
tips of his whiskers. Also he 
was drunk. But I like drunks, 
anyway until they become in- 
coherent; and this one, who 
was drinking arak with abandon, 
had just passed from the rhap- 
sodical stage to one of stark 
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melodrama. Tensely feline, he 
pointed across the street, his 
finger-tip quivering with urgency. 

“You see that door?” 
he hissed in the best Lyceum 
manner. “ Hah ! Suppose 
you were sitting here, as I 
was yesterday, and it began to 
open, but slowly, excessively 
slowly. Hah! Suppose it were 
to open now, this instant, and 
@® man appeared. What then? 
Suppose...” 

“Tt depends on the man,” 
I interrupted. “If he popped 
out with a machine-gun I would 
take cover; if he was wearing 
a@ paper hat and false nose I'd 
laugh.” 

“Tchah!” I was waiting 
for that. ‘‘ You do not know 
to whom you speak. I, Jarit, 
am a secret agent.’’ He turned 
his back on me. 

Of course he was nothing of 
the kind. All sorts of a bastard 
—a mixture of Armenian, Turk, 
and town Arab was my guess— 
he was employed in some small 
way by the French and now was 
making a pay-day of it with a 
stolen revolver. 

Leaving him to sulk, I took 
out my ‘Who’s Who’ and began 
to turn the pages. No bigger 
than a fat pocket-diary and 
leaved with rice-paper, it is a 
book I had specially made and 
in which, in the minutest Arabic 
seript, I keep notes on signifi- 
cant people. I came to an 
entry—“ Raghib Bey. Konya 
1922-25, thence to Syria. Who 
is this?” and decided to ask 
my blotto friend if he knew. 

He swung round at the 
question and glared, making 
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hay of his whiskers. ‘“ Natur- 
ally! I, Jarit, know everybody. 
Which? Is it Raghib Nuwas, 
Raghib ibn Tammam, Raghib 
el Miqtaf...?” He let fly a 
bellow of laughter and turned 
to address the whole café. “ El 
Miqtaf—there’s a name for you ! 
Raghib the Basket—what can 
that mean but a well-packed 
belly '» 

Reginald Hamper? It was 
too near to be a coincidence. 
“Do you know his house?” I 
asked, and signed to the Greek 
to bring him another drink. 

He downed it in_ one. 
“‘ House? What house? Hah! 
I know what you want.”’ Roll- 
ing in his chair, he sketched in 
a few movements of the danse 
de ventre. ‘* Naked cancanners, 
you like that?” 

“Not absolutely,” I _ re- 
plied. ‘I think a little light 
drapery...” 

With another guffaw, he 
plucked a kiss from his lips and 
cast it aloft. Here, evidently, 
was one who had turned his 
back on Mecca and his face 
towards Paris as the ultimate 
shrine of culture. I tried another 
approach, 

“* Listen, Jarit,’’ I said, laying 
a hand on his arm and speaking 
in tones of deep pathos. ‘“ This 
Raghib el Miqtaf is my brother. 
For many years I have sought 
him, and now at last . . .” 

It worked like magic. His 
eyes filled with tears. He stood 
up, straight and _ soldierly. 
Come!” he said, and we were 
off. 

The general direction was 
south-east through the back 
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streets of the town. At a hot, 
uncomfortable pace he marched 
me uphill and down, holding me 
firmly by the arm as though 
every latticed mushrabiyeh con- 
cealed some secret I might un- 
cover. We shot in and out of 
the suk, threading the throngs 
there like a pair of packing- 
needles. We passed through 
part of the Bahsita quarter, the 
Jews’ shops closed for the 
Sabbath and no one in sight 
but some skeletal creatures rag- 
picking in the dust. We came 
to more prosperous dwellings 
where, attempting to slow down, 
I was forcibly discouraged. In 
all that headlong walk the only 
bright moment occurred in a 
cobbled alley, where he fell flat 
on his face, blamed the spurs 
he was not wearing, and tripped 
up again. Luckily the place 
was deserted, for his second fall 
was accompanied by a deafening 
explosion. 
“Do you 


always carry it 
fully cocked ? ’’ I asked, picking 
up the revolver that had flown 
from his holster. 

“Not always,” he replied, 


his manner now milder. “ It 
is true that sometimes I get 
excited.” 

We went on at a gentler pace. 

*“* How much farther ?’’ I de- 
manded. We had emerged from 
the alley and were now almost 
at the edge of the town. 

He stared at me, his jutting 
moustachios semaphoring a 
message I failed to pick up. He 
looked about him like one waking 
from a trance. ‘“ But we are 
there! We have arrived!” 
he cried in astonishment, and 
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pointed at a high blank wall. 
“Behold the house of your 
brother! And never say that 
Jarit el Membiji failed to keep 
his word.” 

He swung on his heel and 
began to march away; then, 
darting back, thrust a bunch of 
vibrant tendrils within tickling 
distance of my ear. ‘‘ Hear now, 
what I say! If it had been 
that one or that one”’—he was 
pointing to the roofs of three 
other houses visible above the 
wall—* or that one, then never 
would I have shown you the 
way. Never! But this Raghib 
el Miqtaf, I know him. He is 
rajil sadiq—a good man. Now 
I go.” 

The house was fairly modern 
and built more in Italian than 
Muslim style, or perhaps I should 
say the latter reversed ; for the 
high wall was at the back, and 
a small, secretive door, now 
standing ajar, led into a yard 
containing the kitchens and 
servants’ quarters. The front 
approach, I discovered, was 
by way of a garden planted 
with palms and citrus trees, 
a portico of horse-shoe arches, 
and three shallow steps beneath 
them. There, I found myself 
looking directly into a spacious 
tessellated hall which, flanked 
by tiled cloisters, had a stone 
staircase at the far end leading 
up to surrounding galleries and 
the closed doors of a harim. 

“Salam aleikum,” I called 
loudly on the threshold; and 
as though drawn by a single 
string, two figures appeared 
under the arches on opposite 
sides of the hall. One was a 
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servant, who looked to have 
been dozing; the other was 
Reginald Hamper. 

He was superb. When a 
European wears Arab dress, 
town or desert, he almost in- 
variably appears ridiculous. 
Lawrence, when I used to see 
him acting the Bedawi in Cairo, 
always looked to me as if he 
were on his way to a fancy-dress 
ball. But Hamper, though I 
had last seen him dining in full 
fig at Claridge’s, did not strike 
me as comical at all. In his 
indoor garments of sashed, 
wide-sleeved gown, embroidered 
cap and heelless moroccan slip- 
pers, he really looked the part. 
And when I said, “ Hullo, 
Reggie !’’ and removed my fez 
to be more easily recognised, he 
came towards me with both 
hands outstretched as to the 
manner born. 

“Why, Charles! Kef halek, 
ya sahibi? What a charming 
surprise !”’ Still holding one of 
my hands lightly in his, he led 
me through an archway into 
a beautifully furnished room 
where deep-cushioned couches 
were set at convenient angles 
for conversation. ‘‘ How long 
is it? Five — six years? 
Awhashtena.”’ 

This, the formal “ You have 
made us lonely,” was spoken 
so naturally that I found my- 
self replying with the usual 
polite patter. But when he 
said, ‘‘My house is yours,’ he 
meant it. 

“Thanks, Reggie, but I’m 
off to Homs tomorrow by the 
afternoon train. Shall I stay to 
dinner ? ” 
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“You shall. You like this 
room? There’s a library oppo- 
site, and another lounge that 
I use in the hot weather.” 

No doubt that he had made 
himself comfortable. The room 
was large and lofty, and most of 
the wall-space, as well as the 
low divans, was draped with 
Persian rugs, among them some 
whose silken pile glimmered like 
moonlight on water. From the 
ceiling hung many beautiful 
mosque-lamps of filigrane silver 
and coloured glass; and here 
and there, on inlaid stools, 
were bowls of flowers and 
damascened trays displaying a 
bijouterie of fine metal-work and 
semi-precious stones. 

He wanted to know how I had 
tracked him down. 

“ Chiefly by unsolicited testi- 
monials,” I told him. ‘ There 
are two old chaps in Konya who 
think no end of you, likewise a 
eat-whiskered bashi-bozuq, here 
in Haleb.” 

“* Jarit ? 
my pack, 
knaves.”’ 

** No queens ? ”’ 

That would have shocked a 
strict Muslim. ‘“ Three,’ he 
replied with a modest grin. 
“A friend, one Chefik Pasha, 
arranged things for me; they 
belong to one of the best Turko- 
Circassian families in Istanbul. 
Does that amuse you?” 

“Tt does rather. How did 
you come to set up house in 
Konya?” 

He sighed. ‘It was disastrous, 
old man, simply disastrous! 
From Istanbul I went to Manisa, 
but no sooner had I settled 


He’s the joker in 
which is mostly 
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down there, than that flibbérti- 
gibbet Lloyd George handed it 
over to his pal Venizelos and 
the whole place became a battle- 
field. So I packed up in a 
hurry, leaving some good wine 
in the cellar and several dead 
Greeks in the garden, and moved 
down to Konya where, a few 
years later, I became the victim 
of another cranky politician. 
It was this nationalist nonsense, 
of course. One day the man 
Atatiirk came to open a public 
lavatory or something and made 
a speech about hats, after which 
the schoolboys threw fruit at 
my fez whenever I entered the 
town. When some louts had 
broken the windows of my car 
while I was out driving with my 
wives, it seemed time to go. 
However, if I’d married less 


wisely, things might have been 


worse.” 

He smiled rather smugly, 
I thought. ‘‘ My wives being 
literate—Nura speaks French 
very prettily—they had followed 
Mustafa Kemal’s career with 
more interest than I liked, 
Hamda, the youngest, making 
quite a hero of the misguided 
fellow; and when his famous 
emancipation order came out, 
they got the idea that it applied 
to themselves.” 

“They were too many for 
you, I don’t doubt.” 

* Not at all; though you are 
right in thinking the deciding 
factor was a numerical one.” 
He lay back on his cushions and 
addressed me, rather irritatingly, 
in avuncular tones. “If ever 
you think of getting married, 
Charles, remember that three is 
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the essential, the only feasible, 
number. Even now, the thought 
of how narrowly I escaped mono- 
gamy in England brings me out 
in a sweat. Having no one to 
turn to for support, a man with 
only one wife has no chance at 
all in domestic disputes ; she’ll 
win on @ foul any round she 
can’t take on points. With two, 
his case is worse still, for they 
may combine against him; or 
if he has four, and they pair 
off evenly, there’ll be no end to 
the squabbles among themselves. 
But with three! There, my 
dear Charles, lies the key, the 
golden key to contentment. As 
three women have never yet 
been known to agree, not only 
is there a fixed majority to 
settle disputes among them- 
selves, but there must always be 
at least one with whom one 
agrees oneself. You see?” 

“No,” I said. 

‘“*So when Hamda and Nura 
said it would be only patriotic 
to put off their veils, wear short 
skirts, and jig about at dances 
in the arms of comparative 
strangers, there was no need to 
get ruffled or to resort to the 
slipper as an argument that 
their first duty was to their 
husband and not to Atatirk. 
All I did was to ask whether 
Leila agreed. “Oh, Leila!” 
they said scornfully. ‘ She’s 
too old-fashioned for words.” 
You see? It was bound to be 
so. And when they saw the 
emerald bracelet I had given 
her for being a sensible girl, 
they became sensible too.” 

I burst out laughing. ‘ Well, 
as long as it works. Tell me, 
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do your love-birds never come 
out of their cages?” 

“Of course they do. Pro- 
perly escorted, they go about a 
lot. For instance, I’ve a little 
summer-house and garden near 
Birejik on the bank of the 
Euphrates ; it’s Hamda’s turn, 
and we are going there to- 
morrow.” 

He clapped his hands and a 
servant appeared. He was 
served, I noticed, by youths of 
the reliable Alawite hill-tribe, 
for whom there is, or was, 
market at Latakia. ‘“ Bring 
sherry,” he told him. “ But 
first go and warn Umm Zeinab 
that a son of my father’s brother 
has come to honour our house.” 
He turned to me. ‘“ She’s the 
duenna of my dovecote,’’ he 
explained with asmile. ‘“ You'd 


like to have a look round, 


wouldn’t you?” 

Forgetting, in surroundings 
so convincingly Islamic, that 
there was no reason why Reggie, 
as a European, should not be as 
house-proud as anyone else, I 
stared at him in astonishment 
before saying that I would. 
‘* Come, cousin,” he said with a 
laugh, and, having shown me 
the rest of the ground-floor 
rooms, led the way upstairs. 

Along one side of the gallery 
were bedrooms, on the other 
a single, heavy double - door, 
which he knocked at peremp- 
torily and then flung open, 
revealing Umm Zeinab, a 
tall, handsome Arab woman, 
hurriedly adjusting her veil. 
** Salam aleiki,” he said, and we 
entered. 

Though we stayed there, just 
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inside the room, no more than a 
few minutes, I managed to take 
in quite a lot. It was a fine, 
airy place with wide windows 
looking out on the irrigation 
gardens that stretch for miles 
below the town, and there, at 
various points among elegant 
furnishings, were the sly little 
peepers themselves, attractively 
posed and extremely flimsily 
veiled—a concession, he told 
me afterwards, to their good 
behaviour since the Konya 
revolt. 

I stood beside him, a target 
for restrained glances that 
sparkled darkly none the less. 
That one, flashing a beautiful 
emerald bracelet as she twirled 
a sewing-machine, must be Leila ; 
and that other, pretending to 
read a yellow paper- backed 
book, would be Nura I supposed. 
So it was Hamda, the youngest, 
who, now wandering gracefully 
round the room tidying up, 
had been slow in slipping a 
Paris fashion magazine under 
a cushion as we entered. All 
three looked young and very 
pretty in their brightly coloured 
silks and jewels. 

“ Fen al atfal?” Reggie de- 
manded, and a plainly dressed 
Arab girl came forward leading 
two children, aged four or five, 
who had been hiding behind her. 
Not good on such occasions, I 
felt myself on the verge of some 
idiotic remark, like ‘‘ They’ve 
both got your nose,” but was 
saved by the children them- 
selves from blurting it out. For 
@ moment they stared at me 
with round-eyed disapproval, 
then broke loose and, with bird- 
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like cries of fear, fled to their 
mothers, Leila and Nura, where 
the squeaks at once changed to 
shrieks of laughter. Everyone 
smiled. 

We went downstairs, drank 
rather a lot of sherry, and later 
dined off a combination of 
French and Arab dishes as 
delicious as the wine of Anjou 
served with them. Like the 
golfer who remembers every 
stroke of his rounds, Reggie 
could have said six months 
afterwards that the wine was 
Quart de Chaume and “ perhaps 
a trifle young.’”’ I am no gastro- 
nome. More interested in people, 
I recall only our after-dinner 
conversation and, seen through 
a tilted glass, his fat, happy 
smile—a smile it amused me to 
try to eclipse. 


“You might enjoy a trip 
home occasionally, but really I 
wouldn’t advise it,’ I warned 


him gravely. ‘ Not now. Not 
with your views on women, 
whom you like to be modest, 
graceful, and kept in their places. 
All that has gone, or is going, 
and with it such little privacy 
as men used to enjoy. The 
bars, the smoking-rooms in 
hotels and on ships, where one 
once could retire for a rational 
chat, have all been invaded. 
Try to buy a cocktail in London 
now, and you are faced by what 
looks like a row of pumpkins on 
top of a wall—every stool occu- 
pied and the way to refreshment 
blocked by enormous handbags 
and the leashes of dogs.” 

He had taken the lure and 
was staring at me in genuine 
alarm. 
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“ And,” I added significantly, 
“some already have taken to 
wearing men’s pants.” 

‘IT can’t believe it, Charles. 
No woman would want to make 
a clown of herself like that.” 

“I’m just warning you of 
what to expect when you turn 
your face again to the west. 
Now tell me, if it’s not too bluff 
® question, what made you 
change your religion ? ”’ 

“ But I didn’t, old man. Like 
you, I had none; so it was the 
same as if, being in England, 
I had started going to church. 
And you know, there’s a heaven 
of a lot to be said for one that 
isn’t only Sundays, but pro- 
vides for everyday occasions in 
a way that makes it possible 
always to do and say the right 
thing. It is comforting to know 
that if I sneeze and murmur, 
‘God be praised,’ you won't 
say, ‘Hullo, caught a cold?’ 
but ‘The Lord direct us both.’ 
I admit it’s mostly the veneer 
that attracts me. ... Anyhow 
I took to it like a duck to 
water.” 

I could see that. And with 
him sitting there, placid among 
his cushions, a string of amber 
conversation - beads dangling 
from one hand, I began to see 
something else. I watched him 
throw back a sleeve, reach for 
some luban and drop it into a 
little silver brazier; and as the 
sweet, resinous odour spread 
through the room, a passing 
thought grew into the convic- 
tion that Reggie in fact was 
partly what he seemed. His 
father, a city merchant, had 
married a general’s daughter 
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rather late in life; there was 
nothing there, but... 

“ Didn’t you tell me,” I dis- 
sembled, ‘‘ that your father once 
took you with him on a business 
trip to Turkey ? ” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Early impres- 
sions, you mean? No, I never 
went near it till I became a 
prisoner, nor did my father as 
far as I know. But his did; 
he was military attaché or some- 
thing in Constantinople in the 
days when sultans ruled from 
behind seraglio walls.” 

‘** Was he married then?” 

“What a chap you are for 
questions! Yes, he married 
young and not very wisely, it 
was said.” 

So that was it! And I had 
once tried to fit him with a 
cardinal’s hat! His manner- 


isms, his Minor Asiatic tastes, 
the ease with which he had 
learnt Turkish—only Reggie 
himself would doubt that these 
were gifts from grandmamma 
Hamper who, adrift in a caique 
on the moonlit Bosphorus with 


some gay young pasha, had 
been a very naughty girl. 

A last impression was of his 
ample figure framed by a horse- 
shoe arch as, benignly vale- 
dictory, he wished me “ tarig 
as-salam”’ from the steps, the 
mosque-lamps glittering in the 
hall behind him like the jewels 
in Ala ad-Din’s cave. 


‘“‘Mr X ” of the Foreign Office, 
already described as a nobleman 
of charm and distinction, may 
now be further revealed as 
somebody I call “ George,” he 
having known Reggie and me 
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since we went up to Cambridge 
together from the same school. 
He has chambers in Ryder 
Street, and it was there that he 
entertained me on the evening 
of that winter’s day in 1932 
when I had found Reggie dozing 
by the fire in the library of the 
Orientalists Club. 

“He returned two months 
ago,” he told me, surprised that 
I did not know it. 

“There’s a ripple on that 
placid pool,’’ I said. 

“Yes. He was here, un- 
bosoming, only the other day. 
How much do you know ? ” 

I told him. 

“Go on,” he prompted, when 
I came to what I meant to be 
the end. ‘* You left him stand- 
ing at the entrance to his 
Aladdin’s cave.”” He gave me 
a probing look. ‘“‘ Was that 
really the last you saw of him ? ” 

“Yes. No. Well, all right. 
Next morning I was about to 
cross the road that leads to the 
northern gate when, with a 
musical tootle, a big Citréen 
limousine swept by; it was 
Reggie off for a picnic at Birejik 
with one of his fairies. I waved, 
but he didn’t see me. It was 
then about ten o’clock.”’ 

“The mice will play. 
it?” 

“Tm telling you. Two hours 
later I went to the European 
quarter to meet a French official 
who, perhaps hoping to pump 
me, asked me to lunch at the 
best restaurant in the town. 
We were walking along the 
street towards it, and had just 
passed a shabby little café, 
when somebody darted out, 
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hissed ‘ Psst!’ in my ear, and 
grabbed my arm. It was Jarit. 
There was no mistaking those 
tigrine whiskers, now fully ex- 
tended with every separate 
bristle alert. ‘ Psst!’ he re- 
peated, tightening his grip. 
‘My friend, we see nothing, 
I think, nothing at all. We 
keep the eye closed, is it not? 
Yes? Hah! It is better so.’ 
He gave me a long look pregnant 
with passionate secrecy, then 
turned and darted back. 

“** Just a friend,’ I explained 
to Capitaine Jouet, who had 
thought the moustachios mais 
formidables. ‘His hobby is 
drinking arak or anisette; one 
day he’ll turn into an aniseed 
ball and roll away.’ 

“But Jarit wasn’t drunk, 
anyway not so drunk as not to 


know what he was talking about ; 
for at that moment three women 
passed us and went on ahead. 
They were wearing Arab dress 
but neither cloaks nor veils, and 
below their skirts I glimpsed 
silk stockings and European 


shoes. Jouet nudged me— (a 
commence, alors ?’ 

“Tall and straight-backed, 
the woman in the middle might 
have been a mother taking her 
two young daughters out for a 
treat; they hung on her arms, 
laughing and talking across her, 
and skipping a little as they 
walked. Then one of them, the 
one wearing an emerald bracelet, 
glanced back at the handsome 
Frenchman striding beside me, 
and from him to me. It was 
enough. Her eyes widened sud- 
denly, she tugged at the tall 
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woman’s arm and said some- 
thing that made her turn. They 
both looked terrified, poor things. 
Well, what would you have 
done ? ” 

“What you did, I expect. 
I’d have closed an eye, as your 
blotto pal suggested.” 

“Yes, I winked; and their 
reliéf was something to see. 
They turned into the hotel 
ahead of us, and as we didn’t 


’ see them again, I imagine they 


went to sit in the palm-court 
and feel deliciously wicked as 
they sipped their drinks. I 
doubt if there was much harm 
in it; they were just flapping 
their wings.” 

George took up the tale. 
“With what’s-her-name—Umm 
Zeinab t—in it, poor Reggie of 
course was doomed. He never 
knew that she was, or that 
there’d been any gallivanting 
about. The revolt, as he was 
aware of it, was a homely affair. 
‘ Charles was right,’ he told me. 
‘He had no faith in my theory 
of three.’ 

“* Adroitly managed, it began 
with Nura going unveiled into 
the garden to pick oranges, 
while the other two, leaning 
from the harim window, deli- 
cately egged her on. Then 
there was a drive to Damascus, 
Reggie cushioned among amber- 
scented houris in the back, when 
all three, complaining of the 
heat, removed their veils 
for fun. And 80 on; with 
Hamda, he said, behaving 
‘really naughtily’ at times. No, 
he hadn’t a chance against that 
triple alliance, that gradual, 
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skilfully ordered encroachment ; 
and when one day they thought 
it would be nice to take all 
their meals in his company, 
the end was well in sight. 
‘ Think of it, old man,’ he said 
pathetically. ‘ Three women at 
breakfast !’” 

“* Divorce,’ I remarked, “ is 
easy in Islam.” 

“ Just so. Reggie being what 
he is, and they such—what did 
you call ’em t—such sly little 
peepers, it was bound to end 
that way. Besides, they were 
Turkish girls, exiled, and yearn- 
ing for their own country’s 
spurious freedoms. So, with no 
tears shed, except perhaps for 
Leila, who was I think his 
favourite, he pensioned them 
off handsomely and returned for 
a breath of English air.’’ 

** But all the little Hampers! 


Did he pack them up and send 
them off too?” 
“Yes, Charles, 
asked that question, and was 
shocked to hear an amiable 


he did. I 


chap like Reggie reply so 
callously. But now that I know 
your guess about grandmamma 
Hamper, I see that it was not 
so much Old Nick as the old 
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Ottoman coming out. 
were only girls,’ he said.” 

I agreed that it did sound 
rather ruthless. ‘ Well, he’s 
had a run for his money, of 
which there has always been 
plenty. What will he do now? 
Start afresh, I suppose. He 
ought to try Riyadh; with Ibn 
Saud’s puritanic Wahabis in 
possession, there would be no 
nonsense about unveiling.” 

“Or Brook Street. 
nearer, you know.” 

“ That’s odd. When I men- 
tioned having seen him there, 
he shut up like a box.” 

George gave me one of his 
pitying looks. ‘‘ You Middle 
Easterners are so remote from 
our metropolitan realities. 
Though able to tell me the name 
of the Qadi of Khanikin’s 
mother-in-law, you probably 
have never heard of Mrs Bel- 
chamber-Fox, the man-eating 
widow of Brook Street. You 
haven’t? An easy prey, he 
walked right into her jaws, and 
she swallowed him whole. He 
will be her third.” 

“ Poor Reggie!” I said. “ It 
almost seems as if three were 
his unlucky number.” 


‘ They 


It’s 
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THE Russians reacted vio- 
lently and immediately to the 
signing of the Treaty of Bonn, 
and although it is as yet un- 
ratified, the scenes in Berlin have 
been recalling the days of the 
blockade and the air lift. Obvi- 
ously the situation is perilous 
when the troops on either side 
are marching about and sealing 
the establishments of the other; 
and already some awkward in- 
cidents have occurred. Even if 
no one is looking for serious 
trouble, some man has only to 
lose his temper and start shoot- 
ing for the trouble to begin. If 
it is true that you can do any- 
thing with bayonets except sit 
on them, it is equally true that 
you can do a lot with a barrel of 
gun-powder, but would be ill- 
advised to lean against it and 
smoke a cigarette. 

We may not neglect the pos- 
sibility that at any moment the 
Russians may decide to turn the 
cold war into a shooting war. 
No moral considerations will 
restrain them; in fact nothing 
will, except a lurking fear that 
they may not win what they 
have started. In recent months, 
by a curious contrast, the politi- 
cians have been busily assuring 
us that the fear of war is reced- 
ing; while, at the same time, 
some of the Service Chiefs in the 
United States have been suggest- 
ing that for the moment we have 
lost superiority in the air, and 
that the Russians have better 
planes and more of them. Some 
of these lamentations are prob- 
ably tactical. The more the 


American Service Chiefs can 
make the flesh of their fellow- 
citizens creep, the likelier these 
are to pay out gladly the dollars 
needed for defence. That may 
be true; but itis to be hoped that 
the Russians will not take these 
pessimistic outcries too seriously ; 
for nothing would be more likely 
to encourage them to start a 
shooting war at once than an 
assurance that they would begin 
by having the best of it in the 
air. 


As the weeks pass, if becomes 
clearer and clearer that the 
United Nations have been tricked 
over the talks at Panmunjom. 
It now looks very much as 
though the Communists at no 
time intended to have a truce. 
They needed a respite from 
fighting so that they could lick 
their wounds, obtain fresh 
weapons from their Russian 
masters, and train pilots for the 
new M.I.G.s they were to have. 
Today, the Chinese and North 
Koreans are stronger than they 
have ever been. They are be- 
lieved to have a million men in 
or near the fighting line, abun- 
dant tanks, and about 1500 
planes. No doubt the forces of 
the United Nations have also 
strengthened themselves, but 
their predominance on land and 
in the air is much diminished, if 
it exists any longer. 

While the probability is that 
the Communists have never 
meant the talks to lead to a 
truce, and would always find 
some point of disagreement, the 
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last dispute that brought negoti- 
ations to a standstill was over 
the exchange of prisoners. The 
Communists wanted all pris- 
oners on both sides to be 
returned, while the Americans 
insisted that any who did not 
wish to go back should be 
allowed to stay where they 
were. Since, normally, no one 
enjoys being a prisoner of war, 
the point might seem insignifi- 
cant or, at least, one that would 
not ordinarily arise. But in 
Korea it does arise and involves 
an important principle. A large 
number of North Koreans and 
Chinese captured by the forces 
of the United Nations appear to 
be most reluctant to return to 
their former friends ; and having 
disclosed this unwillingness, the 
likelihood is that, if they did 
return, they would be very 
roughly treated. A rather 
similar problem arose in Europe 
after the war, when the Western 
Allies conceded the point and 
sent back thousands of prisoners, 
willynilly, to countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. For example, 
we returned a whole division of 
Cossacks whom we found fighting 
for the Germans in Yugo-Slavia. 
No one knows exactly what 
happened to these poor wretches, 
but the strong suspicion is that 
they were all liquidated. 
Having made this mistake 
once, we are unwilling to make 
it again. To kill a man in battle 
is one thing; to repatriate him 
to an almost certain death is 
another. The Communists, of 
course, profess to believe that 
this is all humbug, a mere excuse 
for retaining men who want to 
be returned. The suggestion 
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that any Communist could be 
unwilling to go home touches a 
very tender place; for all the 
propaganda is founded on a 
contrast between the delights of 
life in a Communist land and 
the horrors of a bourgeois society. 
The Communist cannot admit 
that any of his own people 
would rather be the prisoners of 
the United Nations than ‘‘ free ”’ 
men in Russia, China, or North 
Korea. 

Unfortunately the position 
taken up very properly by the 
United Nations has been weak- 
ened by two circumstances. The 
first is the trouble at Koje, 
where through sheer mismanage- 
ment some 80,000 prisoners of 
war were permitted to terrorise 
their American jailers. They 
drilled openly and put up in- 
sulting notices. A complete 
system of signalling was organ- 
ised, tunnels were dug without 
hindrance, and an _ ingenious 
blacksmith manufactured Molo- 
tov cocktails. Anti-Communists 
were not only persecuted and 
put down, but strangled and 
stabbed, while entry into the 
camp by those who were sup- 
posed to be guarding it became 
@ military operation. As a 
climax, by an act of impudence 
and daring surely without pre- 
cedent, the prisoners seized 
Brigadier Dodd, the comman- 
dant of the camp, and only 
released him when he had signed 
@ humiliating document ad- 
mitting all sorts of imaginary 
outrages. 

The Americans have never 
been good jailers. From time 
to time they have savage out- 
breaks and mutinies in their own 
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prisons at home; and at Koje, 
where every circumstance was 
against discipline and favoured 
disorder, they allowed the con- 
trol to slip completely from their 
hands. Finally, of course, to 
restore the situation, rifles were 
used and lives were lost, the 
Communists being thereby 
enabled to make much of the 
‘brutality’ of the prison camps 
and to denounce as an obvious 
invention the suggestion that 
any of the prisoners, save under 
duress, would want to remain in 
so barbarous a confinement. 

The other adverse circum- 
stance has been the conduct of 
the aged Mr Syngman Rhee, 
President of the South Korean 
Republic, who has been defying 
his Assembly and dealing with 
the Opposition in it by methods 
which Hitler or Stalin could 
hardly have bettered. He pro- 
claimed martial law and started 
a purge of uncongenial persons. 
Ten members of the Assembly 
were arrested and the Vice- 
President fled the country. 
These developments have been 
another gift to the Communists, 
who may now inquire, not with- 
out reason, if this is the kind of 
régime for which the soldiers of 
the United Nations have been 
shedding their blood. If all we 
are likely to achieve is the sub- 
stitution of one sort of dictator- 
ship for another, no one is going 
to be very enthusiastic about 
bearing the further sacrifices of 
an inconclusive war ; and in the 
United States, where an Isola- 
tionist has lately been described 
a8 &@ man who wants to fight in 
Asia, @ new and narrower defini- 
tion will be demanded. 
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As for the talks at Panmun- 
jom, no doubt they will go on 
for a while, if only because 
neither side desires the odium of 
breaking them off. But that 
they will lead to any sort of 
agreement becomes less likely 
with every month that passes. 


At the beginning of June the 
American Presidential Election 
was developing into one of those 
old-time musical melodramas, 
now no longer seen. The play is 
on, the stage is crowded, every- 
one is there but the hero or 
principal boy. The audience is 
agog, all the actors and actresses 
are looking towards the wings, 
the suspense is terrific; and 
then, with a crash of music, the 
missing star drops lightly on to 
the centre of the stage. Wild 
applause is followed by dead 
silence, while he speaks his open- 
ing portentous words which will 
make or mar the play. This is 
more or less what happened 
when General Eisenhower re- 
appeared in his native land, no 
longer a doubtful starter for the 
Presidential race, but at long last 
a certainty. His debut was to 
be in his home town of Abilene. 
In America, where the road runs 
straight from log cabin to White 
House, that is how the local boy 
who makes good is expected to 
behave. Back home, in the very 
spot whence he had gone forth 
to seek fortune and fame, he 
must deliver his first message to 
his fellow countrymen. 

They were curiously, un- 
reasonably expectant. They 
seem to have thought that the 
General, like a skilful conjurer, 
would produce something start- 
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ling and original, something that 
would give a new policy, or at 
least a new impetus, to the 
Grand Old Party; that some- 
how he would lift the national 
quarrel to another plane or 
place, so that his rival, Senator 
Taft, would be left, as it were, 
high and dry, sitting on the 
shore waiting for a tide that 
would never come in. 

Of course they were disap- 
pointed. The General’s speech, 
delivered in a heavy rainstorm, 
was adroit, conciliatory, sincere 
—and quite unoriginal. It was 
clearly designed to lose as few 
friends and conciliate as many 
opponents as possible. He did 
not, as some hoped he would, 
deliver a frontal attack on the 
Administration, or, as others 
hoped he would, deal faithfully 
and forcibly with Senator Taft. 
Korea? He had no infallible 
prescription for winding up this 
most tedious of wars—‘* We 
must stand firm and try to get 
a decent armistice out of it.” 
General McArthur? Of course 
he was ready to ask that hero’s 
advice, but was not prepared to 
say that he would take it. 
Communists? They must be 
uprooted from the Government, 
but he was not going to engage 
in personalities about Senator 
McCarthy. Negro rights? He 
was in favour of racial equality, 
but the whole question was 
for the States rather than for 
the Federal Government. So it 
went on. 

Obviously the people who 
were expecting a trumpet - call 
were disappointed; and the 
supporters of Senator Taft ex- 
claimed with jubilation that 
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here was another “ Me, too,” 
man. Yet they also were a little 
disappointed. They had been 
hoping for something they could 
attack, and no one can do much 
attacking against an array of 
platitudes. Probably the General 
was right. People will soon 
forget the failure to fulfil their 
early expectations, and if the 
Republican race is to be between 
two candidates who are saying 
very much the same thing with a 
difference of emphasis, the battle 
will be decided on personalities. 
And here the General, who is one 
of the most likable of Americans, 
has a distinct advantage over 
the Senator, who—to put it 
mildly—is not. 

Yet the General’s chances 
have noticeably diminished. The 
Republican bosses have shown 
their hand. They have con- 
trived the appointment of 
General MacArthur to deliver 
the “ keynote” speech; and 
what he will say in unlikely to 
help his old comrade. They 
have captured the Committees 
which, among other duties, de- 
cide disputed points. All this is 
serious enough, but the fight is 
not yet over and those whom 
the bosses favour are liable to 
die young—if not at the Con- 
vention, then on polling day. 


In a Communist country like 
Roumania the way of a trans- 
gressor is hard, but the way of 
the person who is not, by Com- 
munist standards, a transgressor 
at all can be almost equally hard. 
Many people have been mystified 
by the eclipse of Madame Pauker 
and Vasile Luca, who, after long 
and faithful service to their 
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masters in Moscow, fell suddenly 
from favour; while twenty-one 
of the smaller fry have been 
‘* purged.”? What can have hap- 
pened to them? Had Madame 
Pauker ‘deviated’? Was Luca 
a potential Tito, biding his 
opportunity to assert the in- 
dependence of his country ? 
Probably neither explanation 
is true and the cause of this fall 
from grace is to be found else- 
where. Roumania has been pass- 
ing through a difficult time. The 
currency reforms have mis- 
carried. The shortage of food 
(in a rich agricultural land) con- 
tinues. The peasants have lost 
most of their savings through 
inflation. Similar phenomena 
are not unknown in countries 
which have been persuaded or 
compelled to embrace Commun- 
ism. But no one is permitted to 
attribute such misfortunes to 
Communism—or to Russia. The 
faith is the faith, impeccable 
and invulnerable, and Russia is 
Stalin, whose infallibility is be- 
yond argument. Yetif anything 
has gone badly wrong, someone 
must be at fault, and presently 
the ugly word ‘sabotage’ is 
heard. Scapegoats must be 
found and, when found, must 
be proved to be not merely 
foolish or incompetent, but act- 
ively malicious. Now Madame 
Pauker is a Jewess and Vasile 
Luca is, in origin, a Hungarian, 
and neither Jews nor Magyars 
are very popular in Roumania, 
the Jews because they are Jews, 
and the Hungarians because not 
so very long ago they were 
the overlords of Transylvania. 
What better scapegoats could be 
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found? The fact that they were 
both Moscow-trained and were 
innocent of any fault but a 
too great subservience to the 
Kremlin is neither here nor 
there. The word goes out and 
they disappear; or rather they 
disappear from high office, but 
may still be seen sitting appre- 
hensively in back rows at im- 
portant functions. 

The Walrus at least had the 
grace to sob as he feasted on the 
Oysters. It is safe to assume that 
no tears are being shed over the 
fate of Madame Pauker and 
Vasile Luca in the Kremlin or 
anywhere else. 


Little progress has been made 
in the negotiations with Egypt. 
The stumbling-block is, of course, 
the Sudan; and between the 
British policy of gradually de- 
veloping self-government until 
that country is able to decide its 
own future and the Egyptian 
policy of immediately asserting 
the suzerainty of the King of 
Egypt, no reconciliation has yet 
appeared. The British argument 
sounds, and is, eminently reason- 
able, but this does not mean that 
in these irrational days it will 
prevail. The Egyptians, on the 
other hand, have a better case 
than they have always been 
allowed. Perhaps they have 
made a mistake in emphasising an 
historical argument which is the 
weakest part of it. They main- 
tain that the Sudan belonged to 
Egypt, which is true of a limited 
time, and was only evacuated 
under British pressure, which is 
not true at all. The Egyptian 
garrison was withdrawn because 
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otherwise it would have been 
massacred. What happened 
eventually at Khartoum, when 
Gordon and his men _ were 
slaughtered, would have hap- 
pened in half a dozen other 
places, the plain fact being that 
the Mahdi was much too strong 
for the Egyptians. They go on 
to complain that the Sudan was 
later reconquered by an army 
of which more than half was 
Egyptian and by an expenditure 
which was mostly borne by the 
Egyptian exchequer. Yet this 
does not alter the truth that 
without the leadership, the tech- 
nical skill, and the stiffening of 
trained troops which the British 
provided, the Sudan would not 
have been recovered at all. 
On the economic side, the 
Egyptians have a much stronger 
case. For them, the Nile is a 
veritable river of life. An un- 
friendly Power, in control of its 
upper waters, could not only 
gravely damage Egypt, but could 
destroy it altogether. By the 
erection of a few more dams and 
a ruthless use of them, the Delta 
could be turned into a desert 
almost as uninhabitable as the 
surrounding Sahara. The British 
disclosed a possibility which the 
Egyptians have never forgotten 
when, as part of the punishment 
for the murder of Sir Lee Stack, 
they permitted the Sudan to take 
and use for its own purposes a 
larger share of those life-giving 
waters. The Egyptians have a 
valid argument in favour of 
being allowed, at any rate, a 
share in the control of the Nile. 
Further than that they would be 
rash to go, or they might find 
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themselves logically demanding 
the annexation of Abyssinia and 
Uganda. The answer suggested 
by common-sense is that the 
future control of the river should 
be vested in an international 
authority on which all the inter- 
ested parties would be repre- 
sented; but that is an answer 
without any appeal for the 
Egyptian nationalist. 

The other point the Egyptians 
make is not quite so strong. In 
these days, every prolific people 
is looking anxiously for terri- 
tories into which it can spill its 
human surplus. Egypt is notori- 
ously overcrowded. The Sudan, 
on the other hand, a much larger 
country, has a far smaller popu- 
lation. What could be fairer, 
ask the Egyptians, than that 
they should be allowed to emi- 
grate their annual surplus into 
the waste-spaces of the south, 
where, with a little judicious 
irrigation, a good living could be 
made. Naturally, the Sudanese 
are unenthusiastic over this pro- 
ject and would prefer to keep 
their waste-lands for their own 
use in the remote future. But 
here again the Egyptian argu- 
ment is not to be lightly dis- 
missed. 

One of the difficulties of the 
present situation is that the 
Sudanese themselves are very 
divided in their opinions. In- 
fected by the nationalism which 
is sweeping through Africa, they 
are nearly all very ready for the 
British to go. Some of them 
would like to come to an arrange- 
ment with Egypt by which, in 
exchange for a recognition of 
formal sovereignty, the Sudan 
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would be allowed to govern itself. 
Others want no truck with 
Egypt at all and ask for com- 
plete independence. Yet another 
party favours the idea of con- 
tinued association with Britain 
under something resembling 
Dominion status. At the mo- 
ment discussions are going on 
in Cairo between the Egyptian 
Government and some of the 
Sudanese; but it is doubtful 
if any result they reach will win 
the approval of a majority of the 
people of the Sudan. 

It should not be forgotten that 
one of the most prominent 
leaders in the Sudan is the son 
of our old foe the Mahdi, and 
that he is widely credited with 
ambitions to restore his father’s 
empire, a solution unlikely to be 
of much advantage to Britain or 
Egypt or the Sudan itself. 


The controversy about the 
B.B.C. has flared up in both 


Houses of Parliament. In a 
sense the whole argument has 
been a little unreal, as it has 
not been about anything that 
has happened, or that anyone 
wants to happen, but, on both 
sides, about the worst that 
might happen. The Govern- 
ment White Paper, considered 
dispassionately, was the mildest 
and most cautious publication 
that has ever roused people to 
fury. The B.B.C., as a rule, 
has used its great powers with 
moderation, intelligence, imag- 
ination, and public spirit. 
to listen to critics of the White 
Paper, the Government might be 
proposing to jettison a great 
national service and to sub- 
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stitute something like the Ameri- 
can system. The most beautiful 
music, we are warned, would be 
interrupted to enable a voice to 
extol the merits of somebody’s 
tooth paste or baby food. The 
kind of address that begins— 
“If any gentleman is using 
water on his hair,” and goes on 
to suggest that he abandon the 
horrid habit at once and use 
instead somebody’s hair lotion, 
would intrude upon a learned 
talk. But nobody in his senses 
wants anything like that. 

On the other hand, sup- 
porters of the White Paper have 
hinted at a Hidden Hand, a vast 
monopoly dedicated to medio- 
crity, an inveterate foe to any- 
thing new or original or daring. 
The young men of promise are 
set aside; the old men of the 
past are pampered; and when 
what is good is not banned 
by prejudice, it is often barred 
as too expensive. But every- 
body in his senses knows that 
the B.B.C. is not like that. 

Each side has a valid argu- 
ment. The critics of the White 
Paper may well distrust the 
sponsored programme, even when 
it is only proposed for the 
future and for television. The 
enemies of monopoly have good 
grounds for believing that a 
little competition would not be 
unhealthy and would keep the 
B.B.C. up to the mark. But the 
extremists on both sides have 
spoilt their cases by exaggeration. 

On the whole the present 
system seems to have had the 
best of the argument. The 
B.B.C. has its faults and will 
always have its critics; but 
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possibly a more effective remedy 
than the sponsored programme 
would be an occasional march 
of indignant listeners to break a 
few windows in Portland Place. 


‘ A History of ‘“‘ The Times ”’’ 
is a history of our times. That 
is the truth stamped upon the 
pages of the two volumes which 
bring the chronicle of Print- 
ing House Square up to date.' 
Not once or twice, but again 
and again, anonymously and im- 
perceptibly, a finger from ‘The 
Times’ has touched upon some 
political issue, changing it a 
little and creating a public 
opinion about it. So it was in 
the days of Delane. So, doubt- 


less, it has been in the day of 
Mr Casey, and will be in that of 
Sir William Haley. 

Such is the position of ‘ The 


Times’ that its direction and 
editorship can never be exclus- 
ively its own concern. Indeed, 
it is not always easy to dis- 
entangle what is happening in 
Printing House Square from 
what is happening at West- 
minster, so close is the relation 
between them. 

During the years covered by 
these latest volumes, three figures 
stand by themselves. The first 
was Northcliffe, the second was 
Geoffrey Dawson, the third was 
Wickham Steed, All in different 
ways and varying degrees were 
figures of national importance. 
Of Northcliffe, the unnamed but 
recognisable historian writes with 
complete candour, acknowledg- 
ing his services but not ignoring 
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his defects. Northcliffe saved 
‘The Times.’ He turned it from 
an ageing relic of the nineteenth 
century into a twentieth-century 
daily. He revolutionised its 
appearance, modernised its pro- 
duction, raised its circulation, 
and made it pay (sometimes) ; 
and in the end he nearly 
destroyed it. Part of his trouble 
was that he was always seeking 
the impossible. He wanted to 
be an autocrat, absolute and un- 
challengeable, and also wanted a 
first-class editor, without ever 
realising that the two were in- 
compatible. So he quarrelled 
first with Geoffrey Dawson, 
whom he considered too amiably 
disposed towards the Coalition 
Government of Lloyd George, 
and subsequently with Wickham 
Steed for no very clear reason. 
Then illness and madness struck 
down the Napoleon of Fleet 
Street before he could find a 
more pliable instrument for his 
purposes. 

The pages that tell of the 
ensuing crisis are among the 
most exciting in the book. For 
some weeks it was uncertain 
whether Rothermere would ac- 
quire ‘The Times’ or Lloyd 
George would be the new editor 
or John Walter himself (with the 
financial backing of Colonel 
Astor) would win back the 
family property. In the end the 
best happened, and ‘ The Times,’ 
like Mr Bonar Law’s govern- 
ment, which coincided with the 
crisis, entered upon a period of 
tranquillity and stability. 

But, the historian suggests, if 
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Northcliffe interfered too much, 
the new proprietors did not 
interfere enough. Dawson en- 
tered on his ‘second innings’ 
under conditions which assured 
his independence. There was to 
be no more Northcliffe, but it 
was almost true that there was 
to be no more proprietorial 
influence on the editor. He was 
to be the supreme director of 
policy ; the proprietors could 
discharge him, but could not 
control him. 

Dawson was a remarkable 
man whom it was easy to under- 
rate. He was not the bluff, 
port-drinking Yorkshire squire 
he sometimes seemed ; nor was 
he, as Lord Beaverbrook has 
suggested, the sly schemer who 
plotted Edward VIII.’s crown 
off his head. Dawson was a 
man of unquestionable intel- 
lectual integrity. A fairer criti- 
cism than any Lord Beaverbrook 
delivered in his notorious broad- 
cast is that Dawson was often 
too sensitive to public opinion 
in making up his mind. But his 
mind, when made up, was hard 
to change; and he followed 
tenaciously, though never ran- 
corously, any policy on which he 
had decided. 

He was an ardent Imperialist 
who learned his alphabet in 
Milner’s Kindergarten. He knew 
and cared less about foreign 
affairs and never appointed a 
foreign editor, at first and nomin- 
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ally because the right man did 
not appear, finally and actually, 
because Dawson did not want 
one to appear. But in the 
stormy °30’s a Chirol or a 
Saunders would have been in- 
valuable. As it was, Dawson 
followed Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain, both of whom he knew and 
liked, with too unquestioning 
fidelity and gave ‘ appeasement’ 
an almost uncritical support. 
The Thunderer no longer thun- 
dered ; it merely whispered, and 
before Munich a leading article 
went a long way towards deliver- 
ing the Czechs, bound and 
fettered, into the hands of Herr 
Hitler. 

The opinion of the historian 
is plain. Neither Dawson nor 
his successor, Barrington-Ward, 
achieved that nice balance be- 
tween independence and support 
for the Government of the day 
which the great editors -of the 
nineteenth century had estab- 
lished and Northcliffe had lost. 
If he was too much of a rebel, 
Dawson and Barrington-Ward 
were not nearly critical enough, 
and when the latter died the 
balance was still unrestored. 

But ‘The Times,’ complet- 
ing its 150th anniversary, goes 
majestically on. Perhaps, like 
‘Punch,’ it is never what it was; 
but as a forum it is unique. Its 
true place is not among the 
national newspapers, but among 
the national institutions. 
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